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Art. I. Poems, by the Reverend Mr. Cawthorn, late Mafter 
of Tunbridge School. 4to. 6s. fewed, Bladon, &c. 1771. 


HE late Mr. Cawthorn had a lively imagination, and an 
early turn for poetry; but his judgment was not equal-to 
his fancy, and his moft finifhed productions difcover an incor- 
rectnefs of tafte. Nothing, therefore, can excufe his Editor 
for introducing any juvenile productions, though he has apo- 
logifed for fome of thefe as fuch, becaufe he was, by that 
means, laying his Author under every difadvantage. Mr. 
Cawthorn formed himfelf upon Pope, as a model of heroic ver{e ; 
and it is faying much for him, that he fometimes wrote like his 
mafter. But he coujd not long maintain Pope’s eafy elegance, 
nor keep up to the free and unwearied fpirit that he breathed. 
We will, however, do him all the juftice that his remains re~ 
quire He gives us the following traits of a military friend, 
whofe death is the fubject of the poem from which they are ex- 
tracted ; 


‘ O bleft with all that youth can give to pleafe, 
The form majeftic, and the mien of eafe, 
Alike empower’d by nature, and by art, 

To ftorm the rampart, and to win the hearts 
Corre& of manners, delicate of mind, 

With fpirit humble, and with truth refin’d ; 
For public life’s meridian funfhine made 

Yet known to ev’ry virtue of the fhade ; 

In war while all the trumps of fame infpire, 
Each paffion raving, and each wifh on fire 5. 
At home, without or vanity, or rage ; 

As foft as pity, and’as cool as age,’ 


His poem on the Regulation of the Paffions has merit in 
many places, and the concluc ing images of the enfuing extract 


‘are beautiful and juil; 
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Cawthorn’s Poems. 


¢ Pleafure, my friend! on this fide folly lies ; 
It may be vig’rous, but it muit be wife: 
And when our organs once that end attain, 
Each ftep beyond it is a ftep to pain. 
For afk the man whiofe appetites purfue 
Each loofe Roxana of the burning ftew, 
Who cannot eat till luxury refine 
His tutor’d tafte, and teach him how to dine; 
Who cannot dritk uil Spain’s rich vintage flow, 
Mix’d with the coolnefs of December’s fnow: 
Atk him, if all thefe ecftafies that move 
The pulfe of rapture, and the rage of love, 
When wine, wit, woman, all their pow’rs employ, 
And ev’ry fenfe is loft in ev’ry joy, 
Ki’er fill'd his heart, and beam’d upon his breaft 
Content’s full funfhine, with the calm of reft ? 
No virtue only gives fair peace to fhine, 
And health, O facred temperance ! is thine, 
Hence the poor peafant, whofe laborious fpade, 
Rids the rough crag of half its heath and fhade, 
Feels in the quiet of his genial nights 
A blifs more genuine than the club at White’s: 
And has in full exchange for fame and wealth 
Herculean vigour, and eternal health. 


* Of blooming genius, judgment, wit, poffefs’d, 
By poets envied, and by peers carefs’d ; 
By royal mercy fav’d from legal doom, 
With royal favour crown’d for years to come, 
O hadit thou, Savage! known thy lot to prize, 
And facred held fair friendfhip’s gen’rous ties ; 
Hadft thou, fincere to wifdom, virtue, truth, 
Curb’d the wild {allies of impetuous youth ; 
Had but thy life been equal to thy lays, 
Jn vain had envy firove to blaft thy bays; 
In vain thy mother’s unrelenting pride 
Had {trove to puth thee helplefs from her fide ; 
Fair competence had lent her genial dow’r, 
And fmiling peace adorn’d thy evening hour: 
True pleafure would have led thee to her fhrine, 
Add ev’ry friend to merit had been thine. 
Bleft with the choiceft boon that heav’n can give, 
‘hou then hadft learnt with dignity to live, 
"The {corn of wealth, the threats of want to brave, 
Nor fought from prifon a refuge in the grave. 





‘ Th’ immortal! Rembrant all his pictures made 
Soft as their union into light and jhade: 
Whene’er his colours wore too briphr an air, 

A kindred thadow took off all the glare ; 
MV. hene’er thai fhadow, carelefsly embrown’d, 


Stoic on the tints, and breath’d a gloom around, 


Th’ at- 
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Th’ attentive artift threw a warmer dye, 
Or ca'l’da glory from a pictur’d fky ; 

Till both th’ oppoling powers mix’d in one, 
Coo! as the night, and brilliant as the fun. 


‘ Paffions, like colours, have their ftrength and eafe, 
Thofe too iufipid, and too gaudy thefe: 
Some on the heart, like Spagnoletti’s throw 
Fictitious horrors, and a weight of woe; 
Some, like Albano’s, catch from ev ry ray 
‘Too itrong a funfhine, and too rich a day ; 
Others, with Carlo’s Magdalens, require 
A quicker fpirit, and a touch of fre, 
Or want, pe rhaps, thouch of celeftial race, 
Correggio’s foftnels, and a Guido’s grace. 


‘ Wou’dft thou then reach what Rembrant’s genius knew, 
And live the model that his pencil drew, 
Form all thy life with all his warmth divine, 
Great as his plan, and faultlefs as his line ; 
set all thy paflions, like his colours, play, 
Strong without harthnefs, without glaring, gay: 
Contraft them, curb them, fpread them, or confine, 
Ennoble thefe, and thofe forbid to thine ; 
With cooler fhades ambition’s fire allay, 
And mildly melt the pomp of pride away ; 
Her rainbow-robe from vanity remove, 
And foften malice with the {mile of love ; 
Bid o’er revenge the charities prevail, 
Nor let a grace be feen without a veil : 
So fhalt thou live as heav’n itfelf defign’d, 
Each pulfe congenial with th’ informing mind, 
Each action ftation’d in its proper place, 
Each virtue blooming with its native grace, 
Each patlion vig’rous to its juft decree, 
And the fair whole a perfect fymmetry.’ 


In his effay on Tafte, many of our modern follies are ridi- 
culed with no lefs propriety than poetry: 


‘ Hence all cur ftucco’d walls, Mofaic floors, 
Paliadian windows, and Venetian doors, 
Our Gothic fronts, whofe Attic wings unfold 
Fluted pilafters tipp’d with leaves of gold, 
Our maffy cieling, grac’d with gay feftoons, 
The weeping marbles of our damp falons, 
Lawns, fring’d with citr Ns, amaranthine bow’rs, 
Expiring myrtles, and unop’ning flow’rs, 
Hence the ocod Scotfman bids th’ anana blow 
In rocks of cryital, or in Alps of fnow ; 
On Orcus’ ftecp extends his wide arcade, 
And kills his fcanty funfhine in a fhade. 
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4 Cawthorn’s Poems. 


‘ One might expect a fanétity of ftyle, 
Auguft and manly in an holy pile, 
And think an architect extremely odd 
To build a playhoufe for the church of God : 
Yet half our churches, fuch the mode that reigns,. 
Are Roman theatres, or Grecian fanes ; 
Where broad arch’d windows to the eye convey 
The keen diffufion of too ftrong a day ; 
Where, in the luxury of wanton pride, 
Corinthian columns languifh fide by fide, 
Clos’d by an altar, exquifitely fine, 
Loofe and lafcivious as a Cyprian fhrine. 


‘ Of late, ’tis true, quite fick of Rome and Greece, 
We fetch our models from the wife Chinefe : 
European artifts are too cool, and chafte, 

For Mand’rin only is the man of tafte ; ala 
Whofe bolder genius, fondly wild to fee 

His grove a foreft, and his pond a fea, 

Breaks out and, whimfically great, defigns 
Without the fhackles or of rules, or lines: 
Form’d on his plans, our farms and feats begin 
To match the boafted villas of Pekin. 

On ev’ry hill a fpire-crown’d temple fwells, 
Hung round with ferpents, and a fringe of bells: 
Junks and balons along our waters fail, 

With each a guilded cockboat at his tail ; 

Our choice exotics to the breeze exhale, 

Within th’ inclofure of a zigzag rail ; 

In Tartar huts our cows and horfes lie, 

Our hogs are fatted in an Indian ftye, 

On ev’ry fhelf a Jofs divinely ftares, 

Nymphs laid on chintzes fprawl upon our chairs ; 
While o’er our cabinets Confucius nods, 

’Midtt Porcelain elephants, and China gods.’ 





To avoid thefe follies, he advifes us to follow Nature in our 
improvements : 


‘ Examine Nature with the eye of Tafte: 

Mark where fhe fpreads the lawn or pours the rill, 

Falls in the vale, or breaks upon the hill ; » 4 
Plan as fhe plans, and where her genius calls, 

There fink your grottos, and there raife your walls,’ 


Mr. Cawthorn had given us an idea of moral ceconomy from 
painting. In another of his poems he draws the fame idea from 
miic ; 
* A coxcomb once in Handel’s parlour found 
A Grecian lyre, and try’d to make it found ; 
O’er the fine ftops his awkward fift he flings, 
And rudely preffes on th’ elattic ftrings : 


Awaken’d 
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Awaken’d difcord fhrieks, and fcolds, and raves, 
Wild as the diffonance of winds and waves, 

Loud as a Wapping mob at midnight bawls, 
Harfh as ten chariots rolling round St. Paul’s, 
And hoarfer far than all th’ ecitatic race 

Whofe drunken orgies ftunn’d the wilds of Thrace. 


‘ Friend! quoth the fage, that fine machine contains 
Exaéter numbers and diviner ftrains, 
Strains fuch as once could build the Theban wall, 
And ftop the mountain torrent in its fall : 
But yet, to wake them, rouze them, and infpire, 
Afks a fine finger, and a touch of fire, 
A feeling foul whofe all expreffive pow’rs 
Can copy Nature as fhe finks or foars ; 
And, juit alike to paflion, time, and place, 
Refine correétnefs into eafe and grace. 
He faid—and, flying o’er each quiv’ring wire, 
Spread his light hand, and fwept it on the lyre. 
Quick to his touch the lyre began to glow, 
The found to kindle, and the air to flow, 
Deep as the murmurs of the falling floods, 
Sweet as the warbles of the vocal woods : 
The lift’ning paflions hear, and fink, and rife, 
As the rich harmony or fwells, or dies ; 
The pulfe of avarice forgets to move, 
A purer rapture fills the breaft of love ; 
Devotion lifts to heav’n a holier eye, 
And bleeding pity heaves a fofter figh, 


‘ Life has its eafe, amufement, joy, and fire, 
Hid in itfelf as mufic in the lyre ; 
And, like the lyre, will all its pow’rs impart 
When touch’d and manag’d by the hand of art: 
But half mankind, like Handel’s fool, deftroy, 
Through rage and ignorance, the ftrain of joy, 
Irregularly will their paffions roll 
‘Through nature’s fineit inftrument, the foul: 
While men of fenfe, with Handel’s happier fkill, 
Correct the tafte, and harmonize the will, 
‘Teach their affections like his notes to flow, 
Not raif’d too high, nor ever funk too low ; 
Tull ev’ry virtue, meafur'd and refin’d, 
As fits the concert of the mafter-mind, 
Melts in its kindred founds, and pours along 
Th’ according mufic of the moral fong.’ 


His Abelard to Eloifa contains many ftrong lines, much paf- 
fion, and animated expreffion; but the hand of the perfeé& 
matter was wanting to difpofe the colours, and chaftife the 


piege *, Re 





* We remeu:ber to have firlt feen it in the Poetical Calendar. Sce 
Rev. vol. xxviii, p. 488. 
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6 The Herefy and Heretic of the Scriptures defcribea. 


>? An anonymous Writer, in the St. James’s Chronicle of 
April 25, has informed the public, that the firft poem in this 
colleétion is not Mr. Cawthorn’s, but was written probably be- 
fore Mr. C. was born. It is, fays he, the acknowledged pro- 
duction of Mr. Pitt, the tranflator of Virgil and Vida, and is 
to be found at p. 120 of the Poems publifhed by him in 
1727.—We have not Mr. Pitt’s Poems (which is a fearce 
book) to refer to on this occafion ; but we take the faét for 
granted, efpecially as no defence hath yet, that we know of, 
been made againft this charge of unfair dealing, by the kditor 


of Mr. C.’s Poems. G 





ArT. Il. The Here/y and Heretic of the Scriptures completely de- 
feribed; that Defcription honeftly improved ; and to the Cen- 
fure of the Public modeftly fubmitted. by the Author of the 
Triumphs of Jehovah, 8vo. 1s.6d. Buckland. 1771. 


“HE Writer of this pamphlet gives us no other information 
concerning himfelf than what the title-page declares, that he 
was the author of a performance called the Triumphs of “fehovah. 
Whatever merit * there might be in that publication, the tingula- 
rity of its title would, we apprehend, difguft a number of readers, 
rather than recommend either that or the preient work to their 
yegard. Neverthelefs, it muft be faid of the ireatiie before us, 
that it is fenfible and candid, and difcovers a gieat fhare of 
attention and diligence, in endeavouring to inveitizate and exs 
plain a fubject which mutt be acknowledged to have fome 
confiderable difficulty. 

For a brief view of the plan here purfued, and the interpreta- 
tion adopted, we will tran{cribe a fummary of the work, which 
is given at the end of the third chapter.’ ¢ It appears in the firft 
place,’ fays the Author, ¢ that herefy hath relation to fentiment, 
and that an heretic is a dogmatift, or a man who hath taken up 
a peculiar fet of opinions. But this account is only general 
and introduétory, and obferved for the fake of diftiné&tion of 
ideas, and precilion, and not as the very (ubject defcribed in {crip- 
ture. But upon this ground it is next ooferved, that the herefy 
properly intended in {cripture is error in the faith, and a re- 
ception of religious doétrincs oppofite to thofe we are taught in 
the golpel, and an heretic 1s one who belicves and propagates 
fuch do&trines, This notion is effential to herefy, and the cha- 
racter of an heretic. But this is not the whole of the accounr; 
it includes more. Accordingly, it is further obferved, that % 
wickednefs is connected with herefy, and impiety doth always 





* The Reader is referred to our opinion of this wild and fanciful 
performance, Rev. vol. xxix. p. 463. 
inmix 
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inmix in the character of the heretic. So that herefy is error in 
the faith, deriving from the wicked lufts of the heart; and the 
heretic is the man who adopts fuch error in gratification, and 
at the folicitation of fome or other corrupt affection. Thefe 
two things then, error and luft, and the laft confidered as the 
rife of the firft, exhauft the fubjeét of herefy, as laid down in 
fcripture, and fill up the character of an heretic.’ 

in fupport of the Arft part of this account, that herefy, in ge 
neral, denotes fentiment, and not fact, it is faid, * The Greek 
verb (aipew) the root of thefe terms, fignifics,.among other no- 
tions, to think or judge, to be of opinion, as fome of the lexicogra- 
phers render, What then can (aigeois) henefy, in the firft place 
denote, but fentiment and opinion? ‘This muft be its primary 
idca, as itis a regular deduction from its root. And from hence, 
in a very eafy connection, derives the idea of /eé? or party, be- 
caufe nothing fo readily divides people into fects as their opi- 
nions,’ 

His next affertion is, that the herefy of fcripture means—mif- 
taken fentiments in divine matters: this is the fubjeét of the fe- 
cond chapter, where he confiders and illuftrates fome texts of 
{cripiure, with a little criticifm, as under the former head, 

The third chapter takes a furvev of the different explications 
which have been given of the word herefy. Among which the 
Jait-mentioned opinion is one that, within the prefent century, 
greatly drew the attention of enquiring perfons: ¢ This fays (in 
the words of our Author) the adoption of do¢trines in religion, 
contrary to the inward perfuafions of the mind, is the very he- 
refy enquired after; and that man is, by fcripture-rule, an he- 
retic, who efpoufes fentiments he knows to be falfe, and that are 
the reverfe of his convictions. This opinion was agitated and 
debated fome years ago, between two learned and ingenious 
gentlemen *, and it is by no means our defign, adds the Au- 
thor, to interfere in that contett.’ 

This Writer rejects the foregoing interpretation, together with 
the others that are mentioned ; and in regard to the laft, he thinks 
it fufficient to obferve, that ‘ it can never anfwer the end in- 
tended, or be the means to difcover he:efy and heretics, in cafe 
it be ill-founded, and built on an entire miftake of the expref- 
fion felf-condemned, ufed by the apoftle, Tit. iii. 11. concerning 
an heretic.’ “That it is fo our Author endeavours to make ap 
pear in another part of the pamphlet, where this paflage of fcrip- 
ture is faid to come regularly under examination, each part of 





* The curious Reader will find the fubject of Here/y difcuffed ina 
very mafterly manner, in the celebrated comtroverfy between Fofter 
and Stebbing, in which the former, particularly, difcovered a libe- 
rality of fentiment, which will long endear his memory to thofe who 
are incere well-withers to the natural rights of the human mind. 
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the text is there clofely confidered, and this claufe, Auroxx- 
taxpiros. rendered in our tranflation fe/f-condemned, is particu- ; 
Jafly canvafled, and upon the whole it is concluded, that it ‘ 
© deicribes, not the act of the heretic, but that of his judges. 

They, being well aflured of his revolt from the Chriftian faith, | 
and of the rife of it in wicked lufts, and that from his own tem- 

per and practice, pronounce fentence again{t him as an heretic 
convict, and feparate him from the Chriftian community.’ But , 
we mult acknowledge, that the criticifm and explication here 

propofed, appear to us rather precarious and unfatisfactory. 

The third chapter is principally employed in eftablifhing the 
farther part of the fentiment here advanced, that ¢ whatever er- 
ror in the faith is the offspring of wicked lufts and carnal affec- 
tions, doth for that reafon become herefy.’ The paflages of 
fcripture here produced, it mult be owned, appear to give fome 
probability and ftrength to the defeription which is given of an 
heretic, though we cannot contider it as altogether new: the 
quotations which we find in the title-page, from Bp. Taylor’s 
Liberty of Prophecy, and from Auttin, de wutilitaie Cr edendt, ag 
mentioned in Fofter’s firft Letter to Stebbing, do each of them 
feem to point at fomewhat of the fame kind with that which is 
here propofed. . 

' ‘In the two laft chapters, fome obfervations are made concern- 
ing the admonition of an heretic, &c. with other reflections, for 
the farther elucidation of the doctrine here delivered. The 
Writer infers, that ‘ popery is real herefy, and the pope of 
Rome the chief of all heretics. And this,’ fays he, ¢ being the 
plain truth, we are fatisfied we not only may, but that we muft, 
and are in duty bound to renounce the religion of Rome, to fe- 
parate from the pope of Rome, and hold no Chriftian commu- 
nion with him.’ It is alfo inferred, from the rule here laid 
down, that we fhould ¢ forbear any imputation of herefy on ac- 
count of mere differences in opinion,’—and that * we muft pay 
more revard to temper and affectic ns. in judging of herefy, than 
to doétrines and opinions,’ On the whole, here are feveral per- 
tinent and ufetul remarks onan intricate queftion, but how near 
the Author approaches to the exact and full meaning of the ferips 
ture-expreffions, we pretend not to determine. Hi 
s 


ArT. IIT. Doffie’s Mdemcirs of Agriculture, Vol. U1. esncluded. 














N the Review for laft month, we gave our Readers a view 

of the firft five papers in the prefent collection, preceded by 
a brief notice of the Editor’s piefatory addrefs to the public: y 
we now proceed to Article VI, containing Sir Digby Legard’s | 
comparifon of the diill and broad-caft hufbandry of wheat. 
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We find many paflages of this account which deferve cen- 
fure, but fhall pafs over ali fuch as feem not particularly to 
call for it. We have ail poffible perfonal efteem for Sir D. Le- 
gard, but muft think him a prejudiced devotee to a fanciful 
fyftem. He owns the fubject to be very interefting to the pub- 
lic, and therefore will not only forgive but applaud our endea- 
your to throw /ight on what he owns to be daré. 

Firft fallacy. Sir D. Legard fays, ‘* It cannot be urged that 
the riches of the foil were exhaufted, becaufe the four acres in 
queftion do not comprehend that particular acre firft men- 
tioned.” P. 63. But does this evafion prove that repeated 
horfe-hoeing crops of wheat do not exhau/? the ground? Surel 
no fuch thing. Is it not evident, from the whole caft of Sir 
D. Legard’s own experiments, that fucceffive horfe-hoeing crops 
are in general worfe than preceding, unlefs when more feed is 
given, or additional ground is taken into the account, or fome 
other advantages are thrown into the driller’s fcale? 

Second fallacy. Sir D. Legard ftates the expences 1}. s. d 





of four acres drilled - - - 33 5-6 
And the product - - - - If II 3 
So that the clear profit is . - . £44 





But the tenth of the produé to the parfon is not dedudted, viz. 
1). r1s. 13d. or about 3s. 8d. per acre.—Nay, this is not 
a clear profit; for town rates, intereft of money employed, 
&c. &c. fhould be dedu¢ted. In fhort, it is reduced to a mere 
nothing, or worfe than nothing **—N. B. In this experiment, 
which feems fo advantageous to drillers, only one ploughing is 
given, and that rated only at 6s. though Mr. Young has pub- 
licly avowed, that he would not undertake to fuftain the expence 
of the beft drill inflruments known, for 2s. 6d. per acre. 
Third fallacy. Sir D. Legard ftates the profit by 1. s. d. 
three acres drilled at - - - 1210 6 
That profit by two acres broad-caft at - 616 0 





* In order to give an experiment w/2fully and fairly, tythe and 
town-charges fhould be deducted exactly, or the clear profit can never 
be known; and when particular inftances are given as encourage- 
ments to particular modes ¢ f culture, without fuch deduction, a grofs 
deceit is committed. A man might as well calculate his profit on a 
rent of favour, Wherever tythe is not compounded for, it ought to 
be underftood to be taken in kind. If Sir D, Legard fhould anfwer, 
that his land is exempt from tythe; this circumftance proves his 
eftate fo much better than it would be if fubject, as lands gene- 
rally are, to tythe: but this circumftance /uppreféd, it is right to cone 
clude the contrary, as any perfon, not exempt, who went on Sir D, 
Legard’s plan, would find his parfon feize a tenth part of his a 
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Thefe profits thus fet by each other, give a fpecious 
advantage of fuperiority to the dii!] hufbandry. But 
examine the matter to the bottom, and the profits I. s. d. 
on equal quantities are ~ - - 8 6 6 
616 oO 
or 4]. 38s. 3d. by the drill, and 3]. 8s. by the broad-catt ; 
or 15s. 3d. more by the drill —But then look to the differ- 
ence of management. Thrce-fourths of the broad-caft were on 
the fod after once ploughing (fee p. 67); and the other fourth 
was on a wheat ftubble. What wretched management! The 
drilled was on oat ftubble, twice ploughed fince harveft. Whata 
difference! The crop of the broad-ca/? coming fo near that of 
the drilled, is one of the ftrongeft encomiums on the former me- 
thod: befide, there appears no evidence of probability that the 
expences of the two methods are juftly ftated.—Who can be- 
lieve that the expence of ploughing, &c. the broad-caft can be 
1]. 6s. by the acre, and that of the drilled only 11. 4s.? The 
whole is a ftring of fallacies. 

Fourth fallacy, Sir D. Legard pretends that the bread-ca/? 
muft want manure as much as the dri//ed ground, becaufe the 
crop is a /arge and confequently exhau/ting one, p.70. Is not 
the indemnifying manure then to be charged in proportion to 
the crop? Why then is the charge on both portions made 
equal ? Plainly to make the broad-ca{t hufbandry appear to dif- 
advantage ! Becaufe the crilled hufbandiy exhaufls the ground, 
muft the broad-caft be equally condemned ?—Is it not evident 
that a better crop of barley might juftly be expected after the 
wheat on fwarth than the wheat had been ?—What will the 
candid Mr. Howman fay to thefe facts? Wiil be exhort Sir D. 
Legard to carry on his experiments of both cultures ?—His exe 
periment in 1764, his laft in the drill way, is liable to many 
of the fame cenfures. Nothing convincing, or fair, can be de- 
duced from it, in favour of the drill. 

Fifth fallacy. Sir D. Legard makes a table of recapitula- 
tion, the laft column of which can only ferve to lead people 
into a fadly miftaken notion of the fuperior advantage of the 
dil] method, by fhewing that to produce fometimes as high as 
twenty-fold, nay twenty-one-fold, nay twenty-four-fold, in 
horfe-hoed crops. But what is this produce towards ftating the 
real profit? Is it not palpable, that if horfe-hocing produce 
twenty fold, and (ceteris paribus) broad-caft only ten-fold, yet 
if a little more than twice the quantity be fown on the fame 
yround, the profit is greater by the latter method ? 

Sixth fallacy. Sir D. Legard ftates, in this table of recapi- 
tulation, only a fingle experiment of broad-ca/? hufbandry, taken 
trom a neighbour, the circumftances of which might be fo dif- 
ferent from thofe of the drilled, that perhaps no comparifon could 
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be juftly made of them ; at leaft it does not appear that it could, 
and the maxim, ** Denon apparentibus, ef non- exiftentibus, 
eadem eff ratio,” is univerfally allowed.—Praifed be the accuracy 
of Mr. Young in his comparifons !—Yet not content with this 
fingle inftance of his own chufing as he found it, Sir D. _ 
gard deducts from the profit of it nearly 45s. or 21. 5s. p 
acre for manure, as though this fingle crop fhould be ean 
with what was rather a benefit to the fucceeding. Will not ho- 
nett Mr. Hewman’s candour blufh at his baronet’s difingenuity ? 
However, having tricked up the ftate of the crops to his own 
fancy and purpofe, Sir Digby finds the medium acreable pro- 
duce of one method to be 51, and of the other to be only 21, 
15s. little more than half as much! The Reader, who has feen 
how fanguine an advocate Sir D. Legard is for drilling, will 
naturally conclude that this leniiier is made to fall on the 
fide of the drillers. But to fay the truth, /frange as it is, it 
neither falls on the one fide or the other: for, by an unaccount- 
able capriccio, Sir D. Legard jumbles together the bread-ca/f and 
hand-hoed drilled crops, vine contrafts with them the horfe-hoed | 
He boatts of his genero/ity to the broad-ca/t hufbandmen, as giving 
them great advantage by their alliance with the hand-hoeing 
drilkrs, as expending lefs feed, and getting greater crops than 
the broad-caft men. Knights-crrant love to extol their adverfa- 
ries, in order to magnify the glory of themfelves when con- 
querors. Thus our worthy Knight omenizes, that, with all thefe 
gratuitous advantages, he will foil his antagonifts. 

And now, Reader, how does he effect this vidiory? He 
{tates the expence of an horfe-hoed crop annually a 1. 8s. 
then he makes the annual produce to be 1 quarter 3 bufhels, or 
11 bufhels, and hence concludes, that the net profit yearly of 
an acre will be a moidore.—Now to this part of the compari- 
fon it may be juftly objected, firft, that it does by no means ap- 
pear that 1]. 8s. per acre is not too low an expence; and, fe- 
condly, that probably it bufhsls (though a poor crop) is more 
than can be reafonably depended on, as a feries of experiments 
lead us to conclude that tucceflive crops fail by degrees. 

As to the other part of the comparifon, we mult, in com- 
pliment to the honour of Sir D. Legard as a gentleman, fup- 
pote him not defignedly to mifreprefent ; but as we have feen 
duch inaccuracies “above i in his account, we may be allowed to 
deny an implicit aflent to his ftating the particulars of produce 
and expences. On comparing his two ftates, we find that the 
new hufbandry (i. ¢. horfe-hoeinz) gives for four years a neat 
profit of 51. Ss. per acre, and ‘tae old (broad-caft and hand- 
hocing) gives only 41. 12s. or a difference of 16s. or 4s. 
per aonum.—Mr,. Howiman however has obferved, that this is 
smpracticable huflandry, and we obferve that Sir D, Legard rates 
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the land on which his experiments were made only at 128. 
per acre, whereas it was let when in grafs at 16s. fo that he 
has juft as much lofs by ploughing at ail, as he fuppofes him- 


{elf to have advantage by preferring horfe-hoeing to any other: 


method. All this is faid on admiffion of his own ftating an 
impracticable fcheme. How much more is juftly objectable to 
his partial decifion we have pointed out to the judicious Reader +. 
—It is however too remarkable to be omitted, that Sir Digby 
clofes his memoir by pretending to make his conclufion 


general, Here, fays he, turnip, barley, and clover hufbandry 


is admitted; but on ftiff clays, &c. this culture cannot be ufed ; 
therefore my conclufion againft the old hutbandry is ftronger, 
fee p.75. But, on the contrary, fuch foils admit the culture 
of cabbages ; and Sir D. Legard allows not a farthing profit by 
a turnip crop; fo that, we prefume, the impartial Reader will 
deduce a confequence direétly contrary to Sir Digby’s. 

To clofe our review of this article (which would need an apo- 
logy were it not of va/? importance) Mr. Young feems to have 
fhewn, that, upon the whole, in the fcale of utility, the three 
methods of culture ftand thus: 3. broad caft; 2. hand-hoeing ; 


pa 





+ In mere juitice to the argument we have undertaken, and to 
the public, we mult add; that there is another gro/s fallacy in ftating 
the crops in the two methods. It is this; deduétion 1s made of the 
full expence of the manure of the wheat crop in the old hafbandry ; 
and again a dedudtion of the full expence of the manure in the 
turnip “crop ; 5 that is, a deduction of the full expence of manure is 
twice made in one courfe of four crops, fo that the profit of the 
turnip crop is reduced to nothing: and all this is effected with feem- 
ing propriety, by an artful arrangement of the crops; that is, by 

lacing, firit, the wheat crop, then the turnip crop, then the barley, 
and lait the clover.--We muit beg leave to afk the worthy Baronet 
whether, after a wheat crop, fo manured as he fuppofes, the ground 
is not able to bear another crop without freth manure? And, 
whether a compleat manuring for turnips, and two ameliorating 
crops, and only one exh: uiting crop, the ground cannot bear wheat 
without manuring ?—’Tis now ; well known that one of the mot pro- 
fitable courfes for fuch land as is in queftion is, 1. turnips ; 2. bar- 
ley ; 3. clover; and, 4. wheat. By this means only one manurin 
1S expended, and as good, or nearly as good, a crop of wheat is 
obtained, as after a tallow and manuring.—Was it not fufficient, 
in order to depreciate the old hufbandry, to deem turnips an un- 
profitable crop, and to reckon clover profitable only by tos. per 
acre? Was it neceilary alfo to charge a frefh manuring for wheat ? 
We will venture to ailert, that ground which, after fo full a manu- 
ring for turnips as to exhauit all the profit of the crop, and fuch 
flight profit as attends the bariey and clover, will not bear wheat, is 
not worth cultivating at all, and ought not to be brought as an ex- 
ample in {tating the profits of any general methods of culture. 


3. horfe- 
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. horfe-hoeing; and Nature fpe: aks loudly her fuffrage for this 
oe but Sir D. Legard revertes it ! 

Art. VII. contains accounts of the utility of burnet, from 
Melfrs. Farvis, Siffon, and Barber ; tne laft of whom adds ob- 
fervations on the turnip and Anjou cabbages. Mr. Jarvis repre- 
fents burnet as much liked by, and go od. for fheep and lambs, 
and beft when fown with barley. We agree with him. Mr. 
Doffie obferves, that burnet may be fowed profitab/y on the lea 
for fallow for turnips. 

Mr. Siffon fowed 14 15. of burnet on an acre, and next year 
reaped 23 buthels of feed. Mr. Doffie remarks that an acre of 
burnet gives by two crops of feed in a feafon 10 quarters; and 
refers to p. 207 of the former volume of this work, 

Mr. Barber afferts, that burnet improves land from 6s. to 
20s. per acre; and that though all fheep do not like it at 
firft, they will at laft. He has fowed 60 acres of it, and fuppofes 
it prevents the rotin fheep. He thinks the low-rooted fort of 
turnip-cabbage preferable to the reft of that kind, but prefers 
the Anjou cabbage to all other.—We have quite oppofite ac- 
counts of this laft fort. 

This article concludes with a certificate of the fuccefs of 
fowing burnet on Mr. Barber’s lands, where it appears to be a 
good {pring food for fheep; and that it fhould be fown thick. 

Art. VILL. is a very accurate and judicious diflertation on cole~ 
feed, by Mr. Doffie, to fhew its difference from rape, and various 
methods of culture, as a winter and fpring food for cattle and 
fheep. 

Mr. Doffie fhews, that even AdZi/’er has confounded rape and 
cole-feed. He obferves that the former is called bunias, bunias 
fylveftris, napus fylueftris, and napus fiore luteo: in Englifh, na- 
vew gentle, or wild navew, and is a fpecies of wild turnip: 
[4raffica, in modern botanifts, includes both cabbages and turnips] 
and has leaves more or lefs jagged. ‘The latter is of the cabbage 
kind, a wild colewort, called braffica avenfis, fylvefiris, rubra mi- 
nor, crambe, colfa; in Englith, field colewort. He adds, that 
only within the memory of man was this latter brought from 
Flanders, as a harder fpecies for oi!, and bearing more herbage. 
There are three forts, viz. the white, warm, and cold. Vhe 
Jaft only is cultivated in England; but, Mr. Doffie fays, the 
warm thrives on poorer foils. He obferves that the cole-feed re- 
quires land either naturally or artificially rich, well pulverifed, and 
laid dry; that the quantity of feed for an acre is half a peck; 
and that the plants are generally hocd; that {mall fnails, black 
fly, black canker [a {mall worm], green caterpillar, and fmut, 
are enemies to cole-feed, and may be oppofed, in a certain dee 
gree, with fuccefs. He advifes that the plants for feed ftand 
at the dillance of two feet. 
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the Jand on which his experiments were made only at 128. 
per acre, whereas it was let when in grafs at 16s. fo that he 
has juft as much lofs by ploughing at a/l, as he fuppofes him- 
{elf to have advantage by preferring horfe-hoeing to any other 
method. All this is faid on admiffion of his own ftating an 
impracticable fcheme. How much more is juftly objectable to 
his partial decifion we have pointed out to the judicious Reader +. 
—It is however too remarkable to be omitted, that Sir Digby 
clofes his memoir by pretending to make his conclufion 
general, Here, fays he, turnip, barley, and clover hufbandry 
is admitted 5; but on ftiff clays, &c. this culture cannot be ufed ; 
therefare my conclufion againft the old hufbandry is ftronger, 
fee p. 75. But, on the contrary, fuch foils admit the culture 
of cabbages ; and Sir D. Legard allows not a farthing profit by 
a turnip crop; fo that, we prefume, the impartial Reader will 
deduce a confequence direét!y contrary to Sir Digby’s. 

To clofe our review of this article (which would need an apo- 
logy were it not of va/f importance) Mr. Young feems to have 
fhewn, that, upon the whole, in the fcale of utility, the three 
methods of culture ftand thus: 3. broad caft; 2. hand-hoeing ; 
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+ In mere juftice to the argument we have undertaken, and to 
the public, we muft add; that there is another gro/s fallacy in {tating 
the crops in the two methods. Itis this; deduétion 1s made of the 
full expence of the manure of the wheat crop in the old hufbandry ; 
and again a deduction of the full expence of the manure in the 
turnip crop ; that is, a deduction of the full expence of manure is 
twice made in one courfe of four crops, fo that the profit of the 
turnip crop is reduced to nothing: and all this is effected with feem- 
ing propriety, by an artful arrangement of the crops; that is, by 
placing, firlt, the wheat crop, then the turnip crop, then the barley, 
and lait the clover.--We muit beg leave to afk the worthy Baronet 
whether, after a wheat crop, fo manured as he fuppofes, the ground 
js not able to bear another crop without frefh manure? And, 
whether a compleat manevring for turnips, and two ameliorating 
crops, and only one exhauiting crop, the ground cannot bear wheat 
without manuring ?—’Tis now well known that one of the moft pro- 
fitable courfes for fuch land as is in queftion is, 1. turnips; 2. bar- 
Jey ; 3. clover; and, 4. wheat. By this means only one manuring 
is expended, and as good, or nearly as good, a crop of wheat is 
obtained, as after a tallow and manuring.—Was it not fufficient, 
in order to depreciate the old hufbandry, to deem turnips an un- 
profitable crop, and to reckon clover profitable only by tos. per 
acre? Was it neceilary alfo to charge a frefh manuring for wheat? 
We will venture to ailert, that ground which, after fo full a manu- 
ring for turnips as to exhauit all the profit of the crop, and fuch 
flight profit as attends the barley and clover, will not bear wheat, is 
not worth cultivating at all, and ought not to be brought as an ex- 
ample in ftating the profits of any general methods of culture. 
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. horfe-hoeing ; and Nature fpeaks loudly her fuffrage for this 
cuder : but Sir D. Legard reverfes it ! 

Art. VII. contains accounts of the utility of burnet, from 
Mellrs. Farvis, Siffon, and Barber ; the laft of whom adds ob- 
fervations on the turnip and Anjou cabbages. Mr. Jarvis repre- 
fents burnet as much liked i, and go od for fheep and lambs, 
and beft when fown with barley. We agree with him. Mr. 
Doffie obferves, that burnet may be fowed profitably on the lea 
for fallow for turnips. 

Mr. Sifflon fowed 14 15. of burnet on an acre, and next year 
reaped 23 bufhels of feed. Mr. Doffie remarks that an acre of 
burnet gives by two crops of feed in a feafon 10 quarters; and 
refers to p. 207 of the former volume of this work, 

Mr. Barber afferts, that burnet improves land from 6s. to 
20s. per acre; and that though all fheep do not like it at 
firft, they will at laft. He has fowed 60 acres of it, and fuppofes 
it prevents the rot in fheep. He thinks the low-rooted fort of 
turnip-cabbage preferable to the reft of that kind, but prefers 
the Anjou cabbage to all other.—We have quite oppofite ac- 
counts of this laft fort. 

This article concludes with a certificate of the fuccefs of 
fowing burnet on Mr. Barber’s lands, where it appears to be a 
good {pring food for fheep; and that it fhould be fown thick. 

Art. VILI. is a very accurate and judicious diflertation on cole~ 
feed, by Mr. Doffie, to fhew its difference from rape, and various 
methods of culture, as a winter and fpring food for cattle and 
fheep. 

Mr. Doffie fhews, that even Adz//er has confounded rape and 
cole-feed. He obferves that the former is called bunias, bunias 
fylveftris, napus fylueftris, and napus fiore luteo: in Englifh, na- 
vew gentle, or wild navew, and is a fpecies of wild turnip: 
[4raffica, in modern botanifts, includes iit cabbages and turnips] 
and has leaves more or lefs jagged. ‘The latter is of the cabbage 
kind, a wild colewort, called braffica avenfis, fyluefiris, rubra mi- 
nor, crambe, colja; in Englifh, field colewort. He adds, that 
only within the memory of man was this latter brought from 
Flanders, as a harder f{pecies for oi!, and bearing more herbage. 
There are three forts, viz. the white, warm, and cold. The 
Jaft only is cultivated in England; but, Mr. Doffie fays, the 
warm thrives on poorer foils. He obferves that the cole-feed re- 
quires land either naturally or artificially rich, well pulverifed, and 
laid dry; that the quantity of feed for an acre is half a peck; 
and that the plants are generally hocd; that fmall fnails, black 
fly, black canker [a {mall worm], green caterpillar, and fmut, 
are enemies to cole-feed, and may be oppofed, in a certain dee 
gree, with fuccefs. He advifes that the plants for feed ftand 
at the dillance of two feet. 
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In the fens, the preparation for this plant is folely by paring 
and burning. Mr. Doffie well advifes to lay the heaps of bobs 
in quincunx, and to burn them as foon as dry, and {pread the 
afhes as foon as burnt, and to plough them in immediately.— 
He obferves, that cole-feed feeds fheep as quickly again as tur- 
nips do, and fhould not be fed after Candlemas if intended for 
feed. He advifes to mow the ftumps to prevent their rotting. 
The green fly, enemy of the tender pods, can only be oppofed 
by fmoaking of the field. Mr. Doflie fixes the criterion for the 
proper time of cutting, viz. when fome pods grow brownith ; 
and then gives an exact defcription of the cutting and thrething 
of the feed as practifed in the fenny countries. “He makes the 
medium produce of an acre to be 28 bufhels. He then 
gives. the Flanders method of tranfplantation of cole-feed, 
which, in our opinion, is more expenfive, and lefs certain 
of fuccefs. ‘The Flanderkins ftack the reaps not yet dry, 
to ferment, and afterwards threfh them. Mr. Doffie well ob- 
ferves, that i: feems a prudent experiment to try the quantity 
of oil produced by a given quantity of cole-feed ftacked, with 
that which is threfhed when unftacked ; and we apprehend that 
it would be fo. Mr. Doffic obferves, that cole-feed cakes, 
when powdered and mixed with bran, will be eaten by cattle; 
and that an acre in Flanders is computed, at an average, worth 
81. 10s. 

Art. 1X. prefents us with Mr. Reyxols’s brining of corn to 
prevent {mut, and alfo his account of the caules of (mut. 

Mr. Reynolds, in the pofttcrip: to his letter of November g, 
owns, that the learned are not azreed how the {mut is conveyed 

and increafed, nor does he preten id vo f2 ny any thing certain. Ue 
is here modeft; but in his letter of Novemb er 20, he takes 
it for granted that infefis are tne couic of fimut. Much may be 
faid on both fides. But, on a fuppoiition that Mr, Reynolds 
has hit upon the true caz/e, Jet us examine how tar he has dif- 
covered the remedy of this difcafe. This is wtaagne fteeping of 
the feed in brine formed by “mie and fait and water. Mr, Re y- 
nolds affirms, that he mever had any dlack wheat from feed thus 
fieeped. ‘et us fuppofe both the Gentleman’s hone/ty and ac- 
curacy. Our duty to the public obliges us to fay, that this 
evidence is not fatisfaé: tory to impartial judges ; for it is cer- 
tain that fteeps of the fame nature as this, have been fometimes 
ufed, in a// parts of the kingdom, without avy fuccefs of this fort, 
as the voice of the public atrefts. The fair conclufion feems to be, 
that Mr. Reynolds may have had the good luck to efcape the 
{mut, from foil, &c. But let us attend the procefs. This brine 
caufes the light feeds to fwim ; and they being taken away, it 
is concluded that the evil is taken away. Now, in order to 


evince this point, Jet us afk Mr. Reynolds, Are thefe light feeds 
which 
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which he calls deformed, /mutty ones? No; at the moft they are 
fuppofed only to be fmutted, or to have contracted fome of the 
fuutty fubftance. “This all the feed which grew together may 
as juftly be fuppofed to have contracted ; ‘and therefore, abe 
ftractedly from the confideration of their being light and unltkely 
to produce a vigorous ftem, they ought no more to be ori 
to the poultry than all the reft of the feed. If we confult our 
fenfes we fhall find that the {tems are as vigorous as any, till 
the ear is attacked by the fmut. This feems a {trong pre- 
fumption that the caufe of the fmut is not in the feed pwn, 
but in fomething 1 in the air, viz. infects, &c. If any ftronger 
is defired, it feems deduced from the well known circumftance 
that fome ears are fmutty, while others from the fame root 
are not; nay, that parts of the fame ear are differently af- 
fected. —Let Mr. Reynolds fow his light feeds, and fee if they 
all bring up fmutty cars. This wiil be one ftep to prove his 
hypothe/is. In the mean time the Reader will remember, that 
Tenterden fteeple is not the truc caufe of the Goodwin fands. 

In Art. X. a very fenfible and modeft correfpondent (who 
fions himfelf A. B.) communicates to Mr. Doilic, obfervations 
on pines, firs, and larches. 

He advifes to plant them out when four feet high, at the dif- 
tance of four or fix feet; to thin them gradually, and, at the 
end of 20 years, to leave the bef for timber, diftant four yards, 
that is 240 on an acre. He refers to the plantations at Wood- 
burn, for thefe trees thriving on a dry fand. He believes thefe 
trees to come to perfection in 50 or 60 years.—As to the real 
value of Englifh deal, we can aflure this worthy Gentleman 
that it is very trifing, on our own experience, as a floor laid at 
confiderable expence, about 20 years ago, is now quite worm- 
eaten, though the trees grew on good found foil. Reafon 
fhews that fuch foils as the foreign firs naturally grow on, viz. 
fandy, muft be the propereft. We apprehend that our good 
Englifh foils give them too much fponginefs. Mr. Doffie’s 
note on this point is very fenfible.—A. B. has feen a larch tree, 
planted in 1737, at the time of his writing, five feet in circum- 
ference and 60 high; yet he does not find the growth of the 
Jarch fo fuperior to that of the firas Mr. Harte reprefents it: 
and Mr. Doffie adds a note, which fhews the Scotch fir to be 
a quicker grower in thicknefs.—A. B. recommends the Wey- 
mouth pine as hardy, bearing removal, growing well, and not 
nice in foil; and advifes the Society to appoint a perfon to 
collect, in America, feeds of trees and plants likely to be natu 
ralized with us, 

Art. XI. contains obfervations on the contents of Count 
Ginanni’s Treatife on Italian Difeafes of growing Cora. 
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The Obfervator reduces the principal difeafes to four, viz: 
the blight, the loofe /mut, the bag /mut, and the mildew; and 
fhews, that the Count’s cures in the firft cafe are trifling, &c. 
He thinks whatever gives vigour to the ftem, without too 

reat luxuriancy, a good preventive in this cafe. As to the 
fecond diftemper, the Count does not mention that of /mall 
animals, to which caufe alone Mr. Feynolds, in Art. 1X. of 
this volume, afcribes it. “he Obfervaior patronizes Mr. Rey- 
nolds’s f{cheme. It is poffible that this evil may proceed from 
the feed; but we know his remedy frequently unavailing, The 
Count, on this head, alfo produces little of probable remedy. 
As to the third difeafe, he propofes, among other reme- 
dies, lime-water ; but owns it to be. what we have efteemed 
it in Art. LX. no certain or abiolute preventive. Our Ob- 
ervator is its fanguine advocate. “The Count’s advice to pick 
out all /mutted ears, appears to us, as to the Ob(ervator, imprac- 
ticable in large ficlds.—Both the Count and his Obfervator 
maintain that the laft difeafe arifes from infects, ‘The Count 
thinks them communicated by the feed and infeétious; but the 
Obfervator, with whom we agree, thinks otherwife.-—The 
Count enumerates the lefs formidable difeafes, to review which 
may be lefs worth our while. His Obfervator feems to do him 
juftice, when he reprefents him as a man of more reading than 
expertence; Or, we may add, true philofophy.— We apprehend 
this Obfervator to be Mr. Doffie, and we mean to praife him. 

Art. XII. contains numerous experiments fer rearing and 
fattening hogs, by A. Young, Efqg.—This is his prize difcourfe : 
for whicn fee Review, vol. xli. page 70. 

Mr. Doffie adds feveral ufeful notes to this eflay ; and particu- 
Jarly recommends the conglomerated potatoe.—N. B. Mr. Young 
values the dung of go {wine fatted at 30]. Mr. Doffie affirms 
that, a few years ago, hog’s dung in Yorkfhire was thown 
away as noxious. We know the North, and Yorkthireg well, and 
have lived about half a century, and never heard of Auch barba- 
rifm. From our earlieft memory it was highly efteemed. 

Art. XIII. contains, 1. Rules for making good bread ; 2. Pre- 
ferving yeaft; 3. Making leaven; and, 4. Making bread from 
ingredients cheaper than corn. As to the firit and fecond 
heads, we have no room to dwell upon them: we believe 
the fecond is well known. ‘The third is faid to be a nice 
point, gained only by experience. As to the fourth, we know 
bread of potatoes to be excellent, and that of turnips not def- 
picable. 

Art. XIV. gives the management of the true or pa/mated 
ybubarb introduced into Great Britain. The Author of this 
account, who is ‘we apprehend) Mr. Doflie, informs us that 
Dr. Mancy, an Englith phyfician refiding in Ruffia, obtained 
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feeds of this beft kind of rhubarb from the Royal Academy of 
Sciences at Peterfburgh, and fent them into England; and from 
thefe Mr. Englifh of Hampftead raifed plants, from which, at 
the end of fix years, he fent fpecimens of the roots to the So- 
ciety, &c. and they having examined thefe, propofed a premium 
for the cultivation. He then gives an account of it from Lin- 
nzus, and adds all that Mr. Bell (in his narrative of his jour- 
ney from Peterfburgh to Pekin) has wrote about its condition 
in Mungal Tartary ; and concludes with diretions for cultiva- 
ting this plant, and drying the root. 

Art. XV. prefents us with an account of a fpecies of pota- 
toe, called the conglomerated, from its growing like cluflers, or 
the Bedfordfhire, for its being firft cultivated Jargely in that 
county. —N. B. It was alfo early cultivated in Northumber- 
land, and planted in Sion garden. 

From the memoirs of Mr. Howard of Cardington in Bedford 
fhire, &c. this potatoe appears to be recommended by its weight, 
Solidity, and fweetne/s, and by its producing a greater crop on ‘lefs 
sich ground. It feems, however, that it is not generally liked, 
and that its fize occafions its burfting on the outfide, whether 
roafted or boiled, before it is fufficiéntly cooked near the heart : 
but it appears to be good for cattle and fwine. We fuppofe 
Mr. Doffie to be the author of this account. 

Art. XVI. gives a lift of the machines and models in the re- 
pofitory of the Society, divided into four clafles; 1ft, thofe 
fubfervient to manufactures; 2d, to works by mills, cranes, 
water, carriages, &c. 34, to agriculture; 4th, to chemiftry. 

Some Readers perhaps may think (what we fuggefted with 
refpect to the former volume, viz.) that Mr. Doffie has made 
too free with the treafure-houfe of the Society; but many per- 
fons, doubtlefs, befide thofe who have folicited this publica- 
tion, will be glad to know whither they may have recourfe 
to fee improvements they want. Mr, Doffie has added many 
ufeful notes, to give a general idea of feveral principal ma- 
chines ; and he promifes prints, &c. of them. 

Art. XVII. exhibits the Rev. Mr. Lambe’s obfervations on 
the culture and ufe of Timothy-grafs, bird-grafs, burnet, turnip- 
cabbage, and turnip-rooted cabbage. 

From this memoir, and Mr. Doffie’s notes, we learn, that 
Timothy-grafs fuits wet foils ; that bird gra/s has a fine verdure ; 
that burnet falls off in a few years, yet is good for theep; 
that turnip-cabbage will not ftand keen frofts ; but that turnip- 
rooted-cabbage is likely to fupply its place. 

We always rejoice to fee clergymen intereft themfelvés in 
the caule of agriculture, as their education and fituation, ren- 
der their labours of this kind lhkely to be ufeful, We have in 
this volume Mr. Howman and Mr. Lambe. 

Rev. July 1771. C Art. 
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Art. XVIII. lays before us three letters of Mr. Feffard to the 
Society, &c. in praife of the turnip-rooted-cabbage, which he 
fhews to produce 44 tons of food per acree—N.B. Mr. Doffie, 
in a note, candidly warns the Reader not to depend fo intirely 
on the encomiums beftowed.on this plant in Art. XVII. and 
XVIII. as.to cultivate largely, till due experiment of the foil is 
made, as it fometimes {trikes only a tap-root. 

Art. XLX. ‘I'wo letters of Mr. Chambers give an account to 
the Society, of the fuccefs of fowing turnips with beans, and of 
a crop of {pring wheat.—We are far from acquiefcing with Mr. 
Chambers in his account that the /hading of the beans alone pre- 
ferves the turnips from the fly, we cannot agree with Mr, 
Doffie that it is even a partial means. 

Art. XX. and laft, favours the public with Mr. Doffie’s own 
differtation.on the murrain ; a work of which we entertain (as we 
hinted above): a very high opinion; infomuch that fhould the 
peftilence,of the murrain invade us (and the late accounts tell 
us that’ it continues its progrefs among our neighbours the 
Dutch) we fhould certain/y treat our own cattle in the manner 
prefcribed by Mr. Doffie, which feems highly rational. We 
judge him perfectly faultlefs in treating this fubject /cientifictally, 
and efpecially as he writes chiefly to the upper clafs of man- 
kind, wholare to fee to the execution of acts of parliament, 
orders of council, &c. and may be fuppofed fitted by education 
to underftand him: and (as he oblerves in the preface) fince he 
oppofes received opinions, he therefore may reafonably be ex- 
pected to.give reafons.—We are at fome lots how to inftitute 
our review of this piece, which, if publithed alone, would have 
found with us an exact diicuffion. But as it ftands at the end 
of an ample work, which has obtained the fpace of a large arti- 
cle already, we believe we mutt beltow on it only a flighter 
review, repeating, however, that we think this article, on ac- 
count of the importance of the fubject, and the probability that 
we may be again viftted by the deftroyer, more worth the atten- 


‘tion of the public than all the others in this volume.—He pro- 


mifes to give this dillertation more at large. In the mean time 
we hope much of the effeme of this powerful treatife aay be 
contained in the following fhort compajs. 

Mr. Doffie thinks that as the contagious difte emper among the 
horned cattle appears, by its fymptoms, to be what was called 
formerly the murrain, this name fhould be refumed. He 
fpeaks, 1 ft, of the manner and periods of its former appearance, 
both here and in other places, and refers, if his note, to 
Authors ancient and medern who have wrote of it. adly, 


He ftates the different /ujceptibility of the cattle according | 


to their weaknefs, whether natural or accidental, (viz. that of 
fex, colour, pregnancy, poverty, aad danger) to be in propor- 
tion 
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tion to the fame caufes; alfo to the moifture of foil, to winds, 
and badnefs of provifions. 3dly, He confiders the conveyance 
of the contagiony and obferving, that no proof exifts of the air 
immediately conveying it, he afcribes it to-contaét, immediate 
or mediate, of the infected body. 4thly, He examines the means 
hitherto propofed for preventing or curing the diftemper, viz. fu- 
migations, rubbings with fulphur, mundifications, antifeptics, 
bleedings, purgings ; and thinks them all fo far from being w/e- 
ful, that many of them are hurtful; and that inoculation is per- 
nicious, as it does not fecure from the diftemper’s return, is very 
dangerous, and keeps the infection ftirring, He judicioufly ob- 
ferves, that the great failure of a teen on this fubjeét, feems 
to have been, the not calculating fuch a method of cure that the 
probability of recovery is likely to an{wer the certainty of expence. 
He then, sthly, ftates all the fymptoms in the feveral ftages of the 
‘diftemper with great exactnefs, and fhews how, in rong cattle, 
the leven of the virus is overcome and expelled by the natural 
animal ferments, and the contrary in weak ones. 6thly, From 
the fymptoms which he juftly confiders as indications of cure, he 
wifely deduces the true méthod of cure, viz. to affift the farce of 
nature, firft,-by medicines ‘ aftringent, febrifuge, grumous parts 
of vegetables, and vinous liquors,’ viz. tormentil root, carroway 
feeds, ale, and gencva: fecondly, by corn, and when the appe-~ 
tite declines, meal. He alfo advifzs how to carry the order of 


council into prudent execution. 
C. 





) Art. IV. A Differtation on Miracles, defigned to fhew, that they 


are Arguments of a divine Interpofition, and abfolute Proofs of the 
Miffion and Doétrine of a Prophet. By Hugh Farmer. 8vo. 
6s. fewed. Cadell. 1771. fee 


O great a number of learned and elaborate treatifes have 

been, written upon miracles, that many of our Readers 
will be difpofed to confider the fubject as entirely exhaufted, 
or wil] imazine, at leaft, that nothing farther can be faid upon 
it, that is very neceflary or important. But the perfons who 
form this opinion will, we believe, upon a diligent.examination 
of the matter, find themfelves to be miftaken. Indeed, the no- 
tion that it is fearce poffible to adyance any thing which is new, 
is a falfe one, with regard almott to every object of knowledge 
and {cience. The continued cultivation of human reafon, and a 
fiee and accurate difcuffion of nice and dificult queftions, can- 
not fail either of producing frefi difcoveries, or of fetting 
what is already known in a clearer and more ftriking point of 
view. Even the multitude of books that have been publifhed 
on a fubject, may render-a farther enquiry into it extremely 


defirable and ufeful, in order to difentangle it from the errors 
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which have been mixed with it, and to bring men back to the 
fimplicity of truth. 

This is particularly the cafe with refpe& to miracles. Were 
we to confult the natural dictates of the underftanding, we 
could fearce doubt but that miracles muft proceed from God 
alone, and that they are decifive teftimonies of the divine au- 
‘thority of the perfons by whom they are a Thefe plain 
and obvious principles have, however, been ftrangely obfcured 
and perverted, not only by the fubtleties of fcepticifm, but by 
the falfe reafonings, and abfurd fuppofitions, of Chriftian wri- 
ters. Divines of the greateft eminence, and who in other re- 
fpects have done fignal fervice to the interefts of revelation, 
have fallen into confiderable miftakes in relation to the true 
nature and defign of miracles, and efpecially with regard to 
the beings who have been fuppofed capable of performing them. 
It became, therefore, highly neceflary to re-examine the fub- 
je&t ; to clear it from the embarraffments in which it has been 
involved ; and to place it in that juft and proper point of light 
in which it is exhibited by the genuine diétates of reafon 
and the concurrent reprefentations of fcripture. This hath 
been done, in a very fatisfa€tory manner, in the ingenious and 
learned work before us, which we fcruple not to pronounce to 
be one of thofe fubftantial and durable treatifes that will always 
be,confidered as a valuable and important acquifition to the 
cau of facred literature. 

‘ What is attempted, fays Mr. Farmer, in the following fheets, 
is, to refute thofe principles of demonifm which have done fo much 

- difcredit to the argument drawn from miracles in favour of the 
Jewith and Chriftian revelations. Without entering into an examina- 
tion of the peculiar nature and circumftances of the fcripture mira- 
cles, I confider only the general queftion, Whether miracles aré, in 
themfelves, evidences of a divine interpofition, and confequently 
(when properly applied) certain proofs of the divine original of a 
fupernatural revelation? Nor is it merely the credit of revelation 
that is concerned in this queftion, but the honour alfo of the gene- 
ral adminiftration of divine providence, and the common interefts 
of piety and virtue.’ 

The prefent performance opens with fome preliminary confi- 
derations ; in the firft fe@ion of which the nature of miracles is 
explained, and fhewn to confift in their contrariety to thofe 
general rules by which the vifible world is governed, or to the 
common courfe of events in it. | 

* That the vifible world, fays our Author, is governed by fated 
general rules, commonly called the laws of nature; or that there is 
an order of caufes and effects eftablifhed in every part of the fyftem 
of natute, fo far as it falls under our obfervation, is‘a point which 
nonecan controvert. Effects.produced by the regular operation of 
the laws of nature, or that are conformable to its eftablifhed courfe, 

. are called natural. Effects contrary to this fettled conftitution and 
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courfe of things, I efteem miraculous. Were the conftant motion of 
the planets to be fufpended, or a dead man to return to life, each 
of thefe would be a miracle, becaufe repugnant to thofe general 
rules by which this world is governed at all other times. 

« All miracles pre fuppofe an eftablifhed fyftem of nature, within 
the limits of which they operate, and with the order of which they 
difagree. The creation of the world at firft, therefore, though an 
immediate effeét of divine omnipotence, would not come under this 
denomination. It was different from, but not contrary to, that 
courfe of nature, which had not hitherto taken place. And mira- 
cles may be faid to difagree with, or to be contrary to, the general 
rules and order of the natural fyftem, not only when they change the 
former qualities of any of the conftituent parts of nature (as when 
water, for example, is converted into wine) or when they controul 
their ufual operation and effects (as when fire, without lofing its 

roperties, does not burn combuttible materials ; or a river is divided 
in its courfe, the water ftill preferving its gravity) but alfo when 
they /uperfede (as they always do) the ufual operation of natural 
caufes, For effects produced in the pre-eftablifhed fyftem of nature, 
without the affiftance of natural caufes, are manifeft variations from, 
or contradictions to, the order and ufual courfe of things in that fyf- 
tem. That a man fhould be enabled to fpeak a new language, which 
he never learnt in a natural way, and that his body fhould be fup- 
ported without food, are events evidently contrary to the ordinary 
courfe of things, and to that conftitution of divine providence which 
renders mankind dependent upon their own ftudy and application 
for the knowledge of languages, and upon food for fuftenance. We 
do not affirm, that miracles do univerfally and neceffarily imply a 
proper /u/penfion of the laws of the natural world, fo as that they 
fhould ceafe to produce their ufual effects: the human mind may 
receive new knowledge in a fupernatural manner, without any fuf- 
penfion of its prefent powers. Neverthelefs, the fupernatural com- 
munication of new knowledge to the human mind, is contrary to 
the general rules by which the human fyftem is.governed, or to that 
connection which God has eftablifhed between our acquifition of 
knowledge,. and the proper exercife of our rational faculties.’ 

After clearing this account from objeétions, Mr. Farmer 
goes on to obferve, that molt writers, in defining a miracle, 
feem to place it, not in the effec? produced, but in the caufe, of 
at leaft include the latter in their definition. 

‘A miraculous effe@, \ike every common appearance, has its own 
proper fpecific nature, diftinguifhing it from all others of a different 
kind, feparate from the confideration of its caufe. And it is the 
operation or effect alone, which is affirmed to be contrary to that 
eftablifhed order and difpofition of things, commonly called the 
courfe of nature: the real invifible agent by whom the effect is pro- 
duced, though he atts out of his ufual fphere, exerts only his natural 

owers. The contrariety or conformity of the event itfelf to thofe 
laws by which this world is governed in the courfe of God’s general 
providence, is that alone which denominates and conftitutes ic a pro- 
per miracle or not.’ 
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From the defcription which our ingenious Author has given 
of the nature of miracles, he draws four conclufions, the third 
of which is as follows : 

.* Before we can pronounce with certainty any effe& to. be a true 
miracle, it is neceflary—that the common courfe of nature be in fome 
degree firft underftood. In all thofe cafes in which we are :gnorant 
of nature, it is impoflible to determine what is or is not a deviation 
from it, or to ditinguifh between miracles and natural effets. Even 
a real miracle cannot be admitted as fuch, or carry any conviction, 
to thofe who are not affured that the event is contradictory to the 
courfe of nature. On the other hand, in all cafes in which the courfe 
of nature is underftocd, it will be eafy to determine whether any par- 
ticular event be contrary or conformable to it, that 1s, whether it be 
a real miracle. Miracles therefore are not, what fome reprefent 
them, appeals to our ignorance; they fuppofe fome antecedent know- 
ledge of nature, without which, it is owned, no proper judgment 
can be formed concerning them; though wité it, their reality may 
be fo apparent as to prevent all difpute or hefitation. Ewery /enfible 
deviation from or contradiGion to the known laws of Nature, muji be an 
evident and inconteftible miracle.’ 

The defign of the fecond fection of the firft chapter, is to 
prove that miracles are not impofible to the power of God ; 
that they are not neceffarily repugnant to our ideas of his wif- 
dom and immutability ; and that they do not imply any incon- 
fiftency in the divine conduct, or any defect or difturbance of 
the laws of Nature. In fhewing that miracles are not repug- 
nant to our ideas of the divine wifdom, the learned Wri- 
ter obferves, that frequent miraculous interpofitions might, 
indeed, argue a defect in thofe general laws by which the world 
is governed; to the regular execution of which laws we owe 
our ideas of order and harmony, our rational expectations of 
fuccefs in al] our undertakings, and our ftrongeft convidiions of 
wife counfel in the frame and government of the univerfe. 

‘ Confequently, fays he, it mu appear highly improbable, that 
variations from thofe laws fhould take place, unlefs upon fome fpe- 
cial and urgent occafions. Yet whoever reflects on the boundlefs 
extent and duration of the divine government, will eafily perceive 
that nothing can be more abfurd, as well as arrogant, than for man, 
a creature whofe faculties are fo limited, and who is but of yefterday, 
to prefume to determine that no fit occafion for extraordinary inter- 
pofals can ever occur in that adminiftration, the plan of which tran- 
icends his comprehenfion. By what principles of reafon can it be 
demonftiated, that he who reigns from eternity to eternity, never 
formed ahy defigns except fuch as may be accomplifhed by the pre- 
fent eftablhifhment and {tructure of the univerfe ?—It would be diffi- 
cult to prove that God may not, in certain circumftances, have 
greater reafons for varying from his fated rules of acting, than for 
adhering tothem, Ard whenever this is the cafe, and the end pro- 
poted is proportionable to the means of accomplifhing it, the mira- 
cles are worthy of a divine interpofition.’ 
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In the third and laft feQion of the preliminary confidera- 
tions, Mr. Farmer examines into the different caufes to which 
miracles have been afcribed; and, at the conclufion of the 
chapter, fets before his Readers the following view of his own 
fcheme, and the point he hath undertaken to eftablifh. 

‘ It will now, perhaps, be enquired, ‘‘ If miracles are neither the 
effeéts of natural caufes, nor of fuperior created intelligences, acting 
from themfelves alone ; and if it cannot be proved that they do uni- 
verfally and neceflarily require the exertion of infinite power, to what 
caufe are they to be afcribed?” J anfwer, they are always to be 
afcribed to a divine interpofition: by which I mean, that they are 
never wrought but either immediately by God himfelf, or by fuch 
other beings as he commiflions and empowers to perform them. 
Miracles may not require a degree of power abfolutely incommunica- 
ble to any created agent; and yet God may never a@ually communi- 
cate a miraculous power to any creature, or do it only where he di- 
rectly authorizes its ufe. Now whether God works the miracles 
himfelf alone, or whether he enables and commiffions others to 
work them, there is equally a divine interpofition: and in either 
cafe every purpofe of religion will be fecured ; for whatever God 
authorizes and empowers another to do, is, in effect, dane by God, 
and is as manifeftly a declaration of his will, as what he goes im- 
mediately himfelf. He can no more authorize another to act, than 
he can himfelf aét, in oppofition to his own nature, or in confirma- 
tion of impofture. 

‘ The point then whichI fhall undertake to eftablifh, is this, 
** that miracles are the peculiar works of God, or fuch as can 
never be effected without @ divine interpofition, in the fenfe of the 
phrafe already explained.” This point we fhall endeavour to eftablith 
both by reafon and revelation, And fhould we fucceed in this at- 
tempt, there will then be no difficulty in fhewing that miracles are, 
in themfelves, certain proofs of the divinity of the miffion and doc- 
trine of the performer, and the moit effectual methods of recom- 
mending him to the regard of mankin4.’ 

The fecond chapter contains the arguments that may be 
drawn from. reafon, to prove that miracles are never effected 
without a divine interpofition ; and, in the firft fe€tion of this 
chapter, it is fhewn that the fame confiderations which manifeft 
the exiltence of fuperior created intelligences, do much more 
ftrongly conclude againft their ating out of their proper f{phere. 
From the dizve-/ity of creatures, and the gradual afient from the 
loweft to the higheft order of exiftence, obfervable here on 
earth, it has been inferred, that the f{cale of beings is conti- 
nued upwards above man, and that there are numberlefs fpecies 
of creatures fuperior to him, as we know there are of fuch as 
are inferior to him. This reafuning, according to our Author, 
has not, perhaps, all that force in it, which its having been 
uncontroverted might lead us to fuppofe. Should it, however, 
be granted, that tae fcale of beings in our planet is a conclu- 
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five proof, not only of a like gradation of beings elfewhere, 
but alfo of there being in the univerfe creatures as much fupe- 
rior to man, as man is to the meaneft reptile: ftill, he ob- 
ferves, the fame kind of reafoning which proves there are fuch 
beings, proves, at the fame time, that they have a certain li- 
mited {phere of action appointed them by God. For how va- 
rious foever the powers of different fpecies of creatures here on 
earth may be, they are all under particular laws, and have 
bounds circumfcribed to theit activity, which they are not able 
to tranfgrefs : and the rule of analogy teaches us to conclude 
the fame concerning all other beings. 

_ © If we may judge of the condu&t of Providence in unknown in. 
ftances, by thofe which fall under our obfervation: He, who has /et 
bounds to the Sea, which it cannot pafs, and Jays to its proud waves, 
Hitherto fhall ye come, but no farther, has bounded the power, and 
fixed the ftate of all the creatures which he hath made, not except- 
ing thofe of the nobleft order. And therefore whatever their natural 
powers may be, and however freely they may be allowed to ufe them, 
they are limited and determined to fuch purpofes as God has ap- 
pointed, and cannot poffibly be extended beyond the {phere affigned 
them by the Creator. And yet no fooner is it proved (or thought 
to be fo) that probably there are, in fome portion of the univerfe, 
beings fuperior to man, than it feems to be taken for granted, that 
they have the liberty.of an unbounded range over the whole creation, 
that their influence extends over this earthly globe, in particular, 
and that they ftand in the fame relation to man, as man himfelf does 
to inferior creatures. But though there be a ftrift connexion be- 
tween the different orders of creatures On this earth, who all belong 
to the fame fyftem, yet none of them have any poffible communica- 
tion from this lower world with the inhabitants of different fyftems ; 
none of them are able to traverfe the univerfe, or to pafs the bounds 
of their proper dwelling. And this muft be the cafe in other fyftems, 
fuppofing them to be regulated by the fame laws which take place 
in our own. Their inhabitants may have larger capacities than 
mankind, and a wider province affigned them, and yet have no 
more power over us than we have over them; they may have no 
communication with us, nor any influence beyond the limits of their 
own globe. 

‘ If, continues Mr. Farmer, we wave the argument from what is 
called the fcale of being, and appeal tothe unbounded power and 
goodnefs of God, or to the aflonithing magnificence of the univerfe, 
in proof of the exiftence of creatures of a higher order than man: 
itill thefe arguments, however conclufive, will not prove that they are 
not under the continual government and controul of God, or that 
they have not al} their proper department: for not to alledge that 
the power and goodnefs of Ged, though ftri€tly infinite, and though 
they have (without doubt) difplayed themfelves in the produétion of 
more noble orders of beings than mankind, are not, however, exerted 
to the utmoft in every, or in any, fingle effect, it is certain they are 
never exercifed but under the direction of unerring wifdom, by 
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which all things are framed in the moft exact proportions: and, as 
to the univerfe, it is no lefs diftinguifhed by its perfect order and 
harmony, than by its grandeur and extent. To what “yor then 
is it to plead, that we know not what degrees of power God may 
have communicated to created beings? Can it be fhewn that they 
are fubjeét to no laws, that their influence is unconfined and reaches 
to all the fyftems of the univerfe 7’ h 

It is the opinion of that juftly celebrated writer Dr. Clarke, 
that to deny created fpirits the natural power of working mita- 
cles, is faying, they have no power naturally to do any thing at all. 
But our ingenious Author obferves, that Dr. Clarke’s reafoning 
proceeds upon thefe two principles, that fuperior natures have 
the fame phere of aétion afigned them wich thofe inferior to 
rhem ; and that they enjoy the very fame powers and privileges. 

‘ The former of thefe, fays he, is deftirute of proof, and the lat- 
fer is contradicted by the wife order and economy of Providence. 
Has man the ftrength or fwiftnefs of brute animals? Can he fly itt 
the air, or dive imto the ocean? How much foever man may excel 
the brutes, he has not the fame organs and powers of aétion, and 
his operations muft therefore be quite different from theirs. The 
fame may be true of angels compared with men. Their capacities 
tay be more noble than ours, and they may move in a much more 
exalted fphere, without being able to do every mn which map is 
capable of doing.—The confideration of their poffefling powers fu- 
perior to mankind, will not create any proof, or even the lowe 
degree of prefumption, that they have any power over this earthly 

lobe, or are capable of difturbing the laws by which it is governed.’ 

Should it be faid, ‘* that allowing that fuperior created beings 
have only a limited {phere of action afligned them ; yet how does it 
appear that this lower world itfelf is not their appointed {phere, and 
that they have not a power of interpofing to work miracles upon 
this earthly globe ?” 

To this queftion an anfwer is given at large in the next fec- 
tion, in which it is fhewn that there is no proper evidence of 
the truth of any miracles but fuch as might have God for their 
author. The fuppofition of the power of any created agent to 
work miracles, in this lower world, without a divine commif- 
fion, is contradicted by the obfervation and experience of all 
ages ; there being, in fact, no proper evidence of the truth of 
any miracles, but fuch as may fitly be afcribed to the Deity. 
All the facts appealed to, in proof of the miraculous agency of 
evil fpirits, are either not fupernatural, or not real. Several ge- 
neral reafons are likewife alledged for rejeCting all miracles 
that could not have God for their author; after which, Mr, 
Farmer adds the following obfervations : 

* Now, fays he, if there be no fufficient reafon to believe that 
any fuperior fpirits, acting without the order of God, have ever, 
from the beginning of the world to this day, performed a fingle mi- 
racle upon our earthly globe, how void of all foundation muft be 
the afcribing to them a miraculous power? Were they poffeffed of 
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fuch a power,:it is natural to fuppofe they would have. exerted it 
frequently, elpecially as it may fo eafily be made fubfervient to the 
purpofes of malevolence and impiety. What miferies of every kind 
might. not wicked {pirits, from a principle of envy and hatred, in- 
troduce amongit mankind? And if good fpirits enjoyed an equal li- 

berty of doing good offices to men, what a theatre of contention 
would our globe have been between fpirits of fuch oppofite difpo- 

fitions and defigns : and therefore,, if, in a long fucceffion of ages, 
ihere has been no appearance of any fuch conteft between virtuous 
and wicked fpirits; if no motives whatever have excited the one or 
the other to exert a miraculous power, fo much as oace, is it not a 

natural inference that they do not poffefs it? With regard to God; 
indeed, reafon informs us, that he who eitablifhed the courfe of na-. 
ture, can change it at pleafure, even whether he has already done 

fo or not. . But the cafe is different as to other beings, whofe powers. 
and operations are only to be known (in a natural way) by obferva- 

tion and experience. God is manifeft in every pert of nature; but 

who can point out the effects of other fpirits, and their operations on 

the univerfe? And if we fee no effeéts of their agency on this earthly 

globe; if no, fuch effects have ever been feen, there can be no 

ground from reafon to afcribe it to them, It is as repugnant to the 

obfervation and experience of all ages, to afcribe to evil {pirits a mi- 

raculous power, as it is.to afcribe life to the inanimate, or fpeech 

to the brute creation.’ 

We could with pleafure follow our fagacious and learned 
Writer through the third and fourth fections of the fecond 
chapter, in which he endeavours to prove that, as the laws of 
Nature are ordained by God, and eflential to the order and 
happinefs of the world, it is impoffible he fhould delegate to 
any of his creatures a power of working miracles, by which 
thofe divine eftablifhments may be fuperfeded and controuled, 
and that the afcribing fuch a power to any fuperior beings be- 
fides God, and thofe immediately commiflioned by him, fub- 
verts the foundation of natural piety, and is a fruitiul fource 
of idolatry and fuperftition : buc we fhall only tranfcribe the 
conclufion of the fourth fection, 

* Moft melancholy is it to reflect how much the general principle 
we are here oppofing, viz. the power of Satan to work miracles, 
and the various fuperftitions grounded upon it, have contributed, 
in all ages, and in all nations, to the difquiet and corruption of the 
human race, and to the extinction of rational piety. This confi- 
deration alone, were there no other, fhould check the zeal of Chrif 
tians to maintain an opinion—fo deftructive to bur virtue and hap- 
pinefs, and which the wifeft Heathens, from principles of benevo- 
Jence and piety, earneftly wifhed and laboured to extirpate. 

‘ In a word, if we entertain juft and honourable fentiments of the 
conftitution of the univerfe, and its all-wife and benevolent Author, 
can we believe that he has fubjected us to the pleafures and difpofal 
_of fuperior beings, many of whom are fuppofed to be as capricious 
and malevolent as they are powerful ? Has God put our very life, 
aud the whole happinefs of it, into fuch hands‘ This fome main- 
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tain he has done; and this he muft have done, if he has granted 
them the power of working miracles at pleafure: an opinion which 
cannot fail to rivet Heathens in their idolatry, and Chriftians in the 
mott deteftable fuperititions.’ 
The intention of the fifth fection is to fhew, that, if mira- 


cles were performed in fayour of falfe doctrines, mankind would: 


be expofed to frequent and unavoidable delufion. 


« Jt, fays our judicious Author, after fome previous remarks, 


‘ miracles, by their own natural influence, are calculated to procure 
immediate credit to the doftrine they atteft; if they conftitute an 
evidence adapted to the common fenfe and feelings of mankind ; if 
they make an impreffion which fcarce any refiftance can totally pre- 
vent or efface: it is an eafy and obvious inference from hence, that 
if they were performed in favour of falfe doctrines, the generality 
of mankind would be neceffarily expofed to frequent delufion: and 
thofe would be the leaft able to refift the impreffion of miracles, 
who had the ftrongeft fenfe of God upon their minds, the moft ho- 
nourable apprehenfions of his natural and moral government, and 
were the moft fearful of incurring his difpleafure, by rejecting any 
revelation of his will. 

‘ Here it will be objected, ‘‘ That if miracles were wroucht to 
confirm falfehood, the nature of the dorine might ferve to guard us 
againft being deceived, and direct us to afcribe the works to fome 
evil agent, who was permitted to perform them for the trial of man- 
kind.” In anfwer to this objeCtion, it might perhaps be fufficient 
to obferve, that what fome cal! God’s permitting, would be in re- 
ality empowering and commiffioning evil {pirits to work miracles. For 
God’s removal of the reliraint or difability which thofe fpirits are 
under at all other times, amounts to his giving them both a power 
and a commiflion to work miracles on this particular occafion. Aad 
this God cannot do in confirmation of falfehood. 

‘ Bat much ftrefs being laid on this objection, we will offer fome 
farther obfervations upon it. The molt arbitrary and unnatural fup- 
pofitions, when they have been long made, are thought at laft'to 
have fome foundation to fupport them, and require the fame notice 
to be taken of them asif they had. It is not true, in faét, that any 
miracles have ever been performed in fupport of error, on purpofe 
to try our faith: at leait, no fuflicient evidence appears of the truth 
of any fuch miracles; nor do the ends of the divine government feem 
to require that mankind fhould be expofed to this particular trial, 
The temptations which occur in the ordinary courfe of Providence, 
are abundantly fuficient to exercife our virtue; and it is quite need- 
lefs that miracles fhould be wrought, merely to put it to a farther 
proof. Now if reafon cannot fhew that mankind ought to be, and ex- 
perience convinces us that they never Save been, expofed to the de- 
luiion of falfe doctrines inforced by iniracles, the notion that they 
may be fo mult be confidered as a mere fiction. Befides, how un- 
like would {uch atrial be to thofe ordained by God? The latter arife 
from pailions planted in our nature for che moft valuable purpofes, 
and from the moft ufeful and necefflary relations of life. But our ad- 
verfaries fuppofe miracles may be atchieved with no other view than 
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25 mere matter of trial to mankind, which is repugnant to all our 
knowledge of the divine difpenfations. Not to obferve, that errors 
inforced by miracles, man + very frequently at leaft, conttitute a 
trial rather of the underftanding, than of the heart; and in this re- 
fpect, likewife, it would differ from thofe to which God has fubjected 
mankind, 

* To convince us more fally that no miracles can ever accompany 
a falfe doétrine, merely for the triat of mankind, I would oblurve, 
that they are not capable of aniwering this end, upon the principles 
of thofe by whom it is affigned. Were a falfe doétrine to be attefted 
bv miracles, it muft be afferted, either that the falfehood of it was 
difcerned, or thatit was not. If the falfehood of the doétrine was 
difcerned, and it was at the fame time known that the miracles at- 
_ tefting it might and muft be performed by fome evil agent: in this 
cafe, where would be the trial ? The miracles, it would be allowed, 
were no evidence of the truth or divinity of the doctrine, and con- 
tained no recommendation of it, or motive to embrace it; nay, they 
could only ferve to furnifh an invincible prejudice againft it, on 
account of the known malevolence of their author. If, on the 
other hand, the falfehood of the doétrine was not and could not be 
difcerned, the miracles attending it being confidered only as proofs 
of the interpofition of fome fuperior being, the mind muft be thrown 
into a ftate of perplexity and fufpence about the author of the works, 
and remain void of all inducement either to embrace or reject the 
doftrine. And confequently here alfo there would be no trial at all. 
We are never more in danger of charging God foolifhly, than when 
we judge of him, not by what he has done, but by what we prefume 
it becomes him to do. It’ might convince us how little a way bare 
Speculation can carry us in all refearches into the nature and go- 
vernment of God, to find the ftrongeft minds, when trufting to {pe- 
culation alone, afcribing to him unworthy meatures, and inventing 
defigns and ends for them, which they are not adapted to anfwer. 
The very {cheme which affigns the trial of mankind, as the end of 
God’s permitting miracles to be performed in confirmation of error, 
does itfelf fhew 1t could not be promoted by them. Now whoever 
calls upon us to believe, that miracles may be wrought without any 
neceflity, and even without any ufe, demands our affent to what 
contradiéts all our ideas of divine wifdom, and the whole courfe of 
the divine difpenfations, as well as the feveral reafons before urged 
to fhew that no variations from the eftablifhed laws of Nature can 
take place, except when they are difpenfably neceflary to promote 
the moft important purpofes of God’s adminiftration.’ 

After offering fevera] other arguments to prove that God can- 
not fubject mankind to the delufion they would neceflarily be 
expofed to, if miracles were wrought in favour of falfe doc- 
trines, Mr. Farmer comes to the fixth and laft fection of the 
fecond chapter; the bufinefs of which is to evince, that, if 
miracles may be performed without a divine interpofition, and 
in fupport of falfehood, they cannot be authentic credentials of 
a divine miffion, and criterions of truth. There are two cafes 
in which miracles are confidered as evidences of a divine mif- 
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fion, by fome who plead that fuch works may, on other occa- 
fions, be performed without the order of God. It is urged, 
firft, ** That in cafe of a conteft between two oppofite parties 
working miracles for a victory, the party which works the sof 
and greate/? miracles, may reafonably be fuppofed to be affifted 
by the Supreme Being ;” and, fecondly, ‘* That fuch miracles 
only are to be afcribed to God as are performed for an end not 
unworthy ‘of him.” It is clearly fhewn, by our learned Wri- 
ter, that thefe two fuppofitions by no means remove the diffi- 
culty ; and we fhall prefent our Readers with part of what he 
has advanced concerning the judging of: miracles by the doc- 
trine. 

‘ It is neceflary, fays he, to obferve farther, that the making the 
doétrine the teft of the divinity of the miracles, is, to make the 
doétrine the rule of judging concerning the miracle, not the miracle 
the rule of judging concerning the do¢trine. The proper and imme- 
diate defign of miracles is, to eftablifh fome truth unknown before, 
and fuch as is not demonftrable by reafon, or capable of other evi- 
dence befides that of miracles; to prove, for example, the miflion 
of the prophet by whom they are performed, and the divine original 
of his meffage or doétrine, and to engage men to receive and com- 
ply with it, however contrary it may be to their prejudices and paf- 
fions. But, according to fome learned men, the dottrine mutt firit 
be examined without paffion or prejudice, and then’ employed to 
prove the divinity of the miracles. But is not this repugnant to the 
proper ufe and intention of miracles? It is making the whole force 
of the proof to depend upon the doétrine to be proved. It is of im- 
portance to add, that miracles are intended more efpecially for the 
conviction of the ignorant and unlearned, who are eafily impofed 
upon by the fophiftry of fcience, and the f{pecious difguifes of -error, 
as well as utterly difqualified to determine by abitratt reafonings 
concerning the abfolute neceffity, or the fitnefs and propriety of f{pe- 
cial divine interpofitions. It is neceflary therefore that miracles, 
when they are offered as evidences of a divine commiffion, fhould 
contain ia their own nature a clear demonftrative proof of their di- 
vine original: for otherwife their fpecial defign could not be an- 
{wered. It is quite unnatural to fuppofe, that the do@rine mutt firft 
eftabiifh the divinity of the miracles, before the miracles can atteft 
the divinity of the dogtrine ; and it is abfurd to expe& that-a new 
revelation and offenfive truths (which are not received without re- 
luctance, even where there is a prior conviction of the divinity of 
the miracles attetting them) fhould themfelves effetually engage men 
to afcribe thofe works to God which might be performed by number- 
lefs other invifible agents. 

* Now can it be imagined that God will ever allow fuperior beings 
to work miracles in fupport of falfehood, if hereby he would deftroy 
the proof from thefe works of his own immediate interpofition, and 
put it out of his own power to employ them as certain credentials 
of a divine miffion ? Miracles (under which term I comprehend thofe 
of knowledge as well as power) being the only means whereby God can 
affure 
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affure the world of the truth of a new revelation, he muft have re- 
ferved the ufe of it to himfelf alone, without ever parting with it to 
‘ferve the purpofes of his rivals and oppofers.’ 

Though we have extended this article to a confiderable 


Jength, we are under no apprehenfion that our Readers will be 


difpleafed with us, becaufe the fubjeét is peculiarly important, 
and becaufe our ingenious Author’s reafonings upon it are 
uncommonly clear, juft, and forcible. kK. * 
[ Zo be concluded in cur next. } ge 

Art. V. The Hiftory of Great Britain, from the firf) Invafion of 
it by the Romans under “fulius Cafar. Written on a new Plan. 


By Robert Henry, D. D. one of the Minifters of Edinburgh. 
Vol. I. 4to. 11. 1s. in boards. Cadell. 431771. 





H E advancement of afree people in civilization and refine- 
ment, and the ftruggles between liberty and ambition, 
which they exhibit in the different periods of their hittory, are 


-objeéts the moft interefting tomankind. ‘Thofe works, of con- 


fequence, which entertain and inftruct us the moft, are the 
hiftories of Greece and of Rome. In modern times, the tran- 
factions and revolutions which have taken place in our own 
ifland, have been thought the moft important and engaging ; 
and our Author, ftruck with their dignity and variety, has made 
them the fubject of his refearches and reflections. Of the defign 
and plan of his performance he gives the following account. 

¢ The chief defign,’ fays he, * of this work is,—To give the 
Reader a concife account of the moft important events which 
have happened in Great Britain, from the firft Invafion of it by 
the Romans under Julius Cefar, to the prefent times; together 
with 2 diftiné&t view of the religion, laws, learning, a’ts, com- 
merce and manners of its inhabitants, in every age between thefe 
two periods. It is intended to draw a faitiful picture of the 
characters and ciscumftances of our anceftors from age to age, 
both in public and in private life ; to defcribe, in their genuine 
colours, the great actions which they performed, and the dif 
graces which they fuftained ; the liberties which they enjoyed, 
andthe thra'dom to which they were fubjected; the knowledge, 
natural, moral, and religious, with which they were illumina- 
ted, and the darknefs in which they were involved; the arts 
which they practifed, and the commerce which they carried on; 
the virtues with which they were adorned, and the vices with 
which they were infected; the pleafures and amufements in 
which they delighted, and the diftrefles and miferies to which 


. they were expofed; not omitting even their fleeting fafhions, 


and ever-changing cuftoms and modes of life, when they can be 


‘difcovered. ‘This, it is hoped, will give the Reader as clear, 


full, and juft ideas of Great Britain, and of its inhabitants, in 
| 7 every 
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every age, as can reafonably be defired, or, at leaft, as tan now 
be obtained from the faithful records of hiftory. , 

‘ To accomplifh this very extenfive defign, within as narrow 
limits as poffible, the Author has endeavoured to exprefs every 
thing in the feweft and-plaineft words ; to avoid all digreffions 
and repetitions ;. and to arrange his materials in the moft regular 
order, according to the following plan : 

¢ The whole work is divided into ten books.. Each book 
begins and ends at forme rematktable revolution, and contains the 
hiftory and delineation of the firft of thefe revolutions, and of 

the intervening period. Every one of thefe ten books is uni- 
formly divided. into feven chapters, which do not carry on the 
thread of the hiftory, one after another, as in other works of this 
kind ; but all the feven chapters of the fame book begin at the 
fame point of time, run parallel to one another, and end 
‘together ; each chapter prefenting the Reader with thé hiftory of 
one particular object. For example: a ; 

_ © The fii ft chapter of each book contains the civil and military 

hiftory of Great Britain, in the period which is the’ fubjeét of 
that book. The fecond chapter of the fame book contains the 
hiftory of religion, or the ecclefiaftical hiftory of Britain in. 
the fame period. “The third chapter contains the hiftery of our 
conftitution, government, laws, ‘and courts of juftice. The 
fourth chapter comprehends the hiftory of learning and learned 
men, and the chief feminaries of learning. The fifth chapter 
‘contains the hiftory of the arts, both ufeful and ornamental, 
neceflary and pleafing. The fixth chapter is employedin giving the 
hiftory of commerce, of fhipping, of money or coin, and of the 
prices of ‘commodities. The feventh and aft chapter of the 
fame book contains the hiftory of the manners, virtues, vices, 
remarkable cuftoms, Janguage, drefs, diet, and diverfions of the 
people of Great Britain, in the fame period. This plan is re- 
gularly and ftriétly purfued from the beginning to the end of 
this work: fo that each of the ten books of which jit confifts, 
may be confidered asa complete work in itfelf, as far ag it 
reaches; and alfo asa perfect pattern and model of all the other 
books. 

‘ To render this plan ftill more perfe€tly regular and uniform 
in all its parts, the Author has difpofed the materials of all the 
chapters of the fame number, in all the ten books, in the fame 
order, as far as the fubjeéts treated of in thefe chepters would per- 
mit. For example, the arts, which are the fubject of the fifth 
chapter of evéry book, are difpofed one after another in the 
the fame order of fucceffion, in all the fifth chapters through the 
whole work. The fame may be faid of all the other chapters, 
whofe fubjects are capable of being difpofed in a regular order 
and arrangement. By this means, as every book is a perfect model 
of 
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of all the other books of this work, fo every chapter is alfoa per- 
feé&t model of all the otherchapters of the fame number. It isthought 
unneceflary to attempt to carry order and regularity of method 
further than this. It is even imagined, that any endeavour to 
do this would defeat its own defign, by rendering the plan too 
intricate aud artificial.’ 

From the comprehenfive nature of our Author’s. method and 
arrangement, we fhould think it impoffible, that any facts or 
obfervations of importance Doug efcape his attention. Accor- 
dingy. the firft volume pf his work, which is now offered to the 
public, will be allowed to be full of erudition, and to contain 
many Curious particulars concerning Britain while a Roman 
province, that are not generaily to be met with in our hifto- 
rians, 

The detail, which it gives of the civil and military hiftory of 
this ifland, from the invafion of Cafar to the arrival of the 
Saxons, is exact and circumftantial. In his account of Druid- 
iim, our Author has alfo the merit of minutenefs and precifipn ; 
but perhaps he has not fufficiently attended to the {pirit and po- 
licy of that fyftem of religion. It conftitutes a very confider- 
able part of the government of the Britains; and it is remarkable 
that its importance, in this refpect, engaged the Romans to take 
violent meafures to abolifh it. 

The remarks that are made on the conttitution and Jaws of the 
Britifh nations, form nor, it may be thought, the leaft import- 
ant divifion of the publication before us, it is liable, however, 
to feveral exceptions. We cannot, for example, agree with 
our hiftorian, when he fuppofes, that the ancient Germans and 
Britains were ftrangers to the law of primogeniture; and that 
the cuftom of Gavelkind direGted univerfally their fucceffion to 
land. On this head he has probably been led into error by fol- 
lowing too implicitly the authority of Sir Henry Spelman and 
Lambard. His opinion, he founds, with thefe antiquaries, on 
the following paflage from Tacitus:—Heredes fuccefforefque fui 
cuique libert: et nullum teflamentum: Si liberi non funt, proximus 
gradus in poffeffione, fratres, patrui, avunculi, ‘There is here, 
however, no mention of the equal partition of land implied in 
Gavelkind; and the fame inteliigent Author has, in another 
place of his admirable work, afferted, in the ftrongeft terms, 
that the Germans were governed in fucceffion by the rule of pri- 
mogeniture. His words ate :—ZJnter fami.iam, et penates, et ju- 
ra fucceffionum, equi traduutur, excipit filius, non UT CETERA 
MAXIMUS NATU, fed prout ferox bello et melior *. 

On the different heads of the learning, commerce, arts, and 
manners of the ancient Britains, our Author has prefented 
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many interefting and ufeful obfervaiions to his Reader, and it is 
to be wifhed that hiftorians were generally attentive to extend 
their inquiries beyond fieges and battles, and the policy and dil- 
putes of princes. 

As a f{pecimen of the execution and value of the prefent per~ 
formance, we fhall extract a part of the account which it gives 
of the civil government of the Romans in Britain. 

© As foon,’ fays our hiftorian, 6 as fome of the Britifh na- 
tions in the fouth-eaft corner of this ifland had fubmitred to 
Claudius, the (Romans began to practife here their ufual arts for 
fecuring, improving, and enlarging their acquifitions. With 
this view they formed alliances with the Iceni, the Dobuni, the 
Brigantes, and perbaps with fome other Britifh nations, From 
thefe alliances the Romans derived many advantages. ‘They 
prevented thefe powerful nations from forming a confederacy 
with the other Britifh ftates, in defence of their common liberty, 
and for expelling the ambitious invaders of their country, before 
they had obtained a firm footing: they alfo gained a plaufible 
pretence of obtruding their commands upon them on all occa- 
fions, under the appearance of friendly advices; and if thefe 
were not obferved, of quarrelling with them, and reducing them 
to fubjection. ‘This was fooner or later the fate of all the allies 
of that ambitious and artful people, as well as of thofe in Brie - 
tain. 

‘ It was with the fame interefled views that the Emperor 
Claudius and his fucceflors heaped fuch uncommon favours on 
Cogidunus, king of the Dobuni, who had early and warmly em- 
braced their caufe againft that of his country. ‘This prince was 
not only permitted to retain his own dominions, but fome other 
{tates were put under his government, to make the world believe 
that the Romans were as generous to their friegds, as they were 
terrible to their enemies. ‘* For (as Tacitus honeftly confeff- 
eth) it was a cuftom which had been long received and practifed 
by the Romans, to make ufe of kings as their inftruments in 
eftablifhing the bondace of nations, and fubjecting them to their 
authority.” The honours and favours which they beftowed on 
Cogidunus, and other kings who embraced their caufe, were 
danverous and deccitful, much greater in appearance than in 
rea Jity. They had no longer any authority of their own, but 
were wholly fubfervient to, and dependant upon, the Roman 
emperors, whole lieutenants they were, and by whom they 
might be degraded at pleafure. “This was the cafe of Cogidu- 
hus, as appears from the infcription quoted below *, This 
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very remarkable infcription, which was found at Chichefter 
A. D. 1723, fhews, among many other curious particulars, that 
Copidunus, king of the Dobuni, had aflumed the name of Tibe- 
rius Claudius, in compliment to the emperor Claudius; and 
that be had been appointed imperial legate, in which capacity 
he governed that part of Britain which was fubjected to his au- 
thority. 

‘ In order fill further to fecure their conquefts, the Romans, 
as foon as it was podlible, planted a colony of their veteran fol- 
diers and others at Camulodunum, which had been the capital 
of Cunobelinus, agreeable to their conftant pra@tice of coloni- 
zing wherever they conquered. From this practice the Ro- 
mans derived many great advantages. The foldiers were there- 
by rendered more eager to make conquefts, of which they hoped 
to enjoy a fhare: heie veterans were at once rewarded for their 
paft fervices, at a very fmall expence; and engaged to perform 
new fervices in defence of the ftate, in order to preferve their 

own properties: the city of Rome, and other cities of Italy, 
were relieved from time to time of their fuperfluous inhabitants, 
who were dangerous at home, but ufeful in the colonies: the 
Roman language, laws, manners, and arts, were introduced 
into the conquered countries, which were thereby improved and 
adorned, as well as fecured and defended. For the capital of 
every Roman colony was Ror ne In miniature, and coverned by 
fimilar laws and magiftrates, and adorned with temples, courts, 
theatres, flatues, &c. in imitation of that great capital of the 
world, The fight of this magnificence charmed the conquered 
nations, and re conciled | them to the dominion of a people b 
whom their feveral countries were fo much improved and beauti- 
fed. ‘This further contributed to accuftom thele nations to the 
Roman yoke, by engaging them to imitate the magnificence and 
elegance, the pleafures and vices of the Romans, which rivetted 
their chains, and made them fond of fervitude. As the R omans 
enlarged their conquefts in Britain, they planted new colonies 
in the moft. convenient places, for preferving and improving 
thefe conquefts; as at Caerleon, at Lincoln, at York, and at 
Chefter. 

© Still further to fecure their conquefts, and to gain the af- 
fections of thofe Britons who had iabooiteed to their authority, 
the Romans, according to their ufual policy in other countries, 
made “sa at and Verulamium munic: ‘pia or free cities ; beftow- 
ing on their inhabitants all the valuable privilezes of Roman ci- 
tizens. By this means thefe two places were, in a few years 





nia, collegium fabrorum, et qui in eo a facris funt de fuo dedicave- 
ruut donate arcam Pudente, Pudentini filio. 
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crowded with inhabitants, who were all zealous partizans of the 
Roman government. Both thefe facts are demonftrated by what 
happened to thefe two cities in the great revolt under boadicia. 
The revolted Britons poured like a torrent upon London and 
Verulamium, on account of their attachment to the Romans, 
and deftroyed no fewer than .feventy thoufand of their inhabi- 
tants, which is a fufficient proof of their populoufnefs. 

‘ By thefe arts, and | by others of a mi itary nature which fhall 
be heve: after mentioned, | the Romans aay see and, by ——- 


parts of Britain in the reign of Claudius. The government a 
this province was committed, according to cuftom, to a prefi- 
dent or imperial legate. The authority of thefe prefidents of 
provinces, under the firft Roman emperors, was very great. 
They had not only the chief command of the forts, garrifons, 
and armies within their provinces, but they had alfo the admi- 
niftration of juftice, and the direction of all civil affairs in theic 
hands. For by the Roman laws, all the powers of all the dif- 
ferent magiftrates of the city of Rome were beftowed upon every 
prefident of a province, within his own province: and, which 
was {till more extracrdinary, he was not obliged to exercife 
thofe powers according to the laws of Rome, but according to 
the general principles of equity, and in that manner which feem- 
ed to him moft conducive to the good of his province. The 
prefidents of provinces had alfo a power to appoint commiffion- 
ers, to hear and determine fuch caufes as they had not leifure to 
judge of and determine in perfon. Thele extraordinary powers 
with which the prefidents of provinces were inveticd, were no 
coubt frequently abufed, to the great oppreflion of the provine 
cials. This appears to have been very much the cafe in Britain 
before Julius Agricola was advanced to the government of this 
province. For that excellent perfon employed his firft winter in 
redreffing the grievances of the provincial Britons, which had 
been fo great, that they had occafioned frequent revolts, and 
had rendered a ftate of peace more terrible to them than a ftate 
of war, “The emperor Hadrian abridged this exorbitant powe 
of the prefidents of provinces, vy an ediét which he promulgat- 
ed A. D. 131. This was called the perpetual edict, and con- 
tained a fyftem of rules by which the provincial prefidents were 
to regulate their conduét in their judictal capacity, in order to 
render the adminiftration of juftice uniform in all the provinces 
of the emp ire, 

‘ The only officer who was in any decree independent of the 
prefident of the province, was the imperial procurator, who had 
the chief dire€tion in the colle¢tion and management of the im- 
perial revenues. “This officer often acted as a {py upon the 
S0vernor of the province, and informed the emperor of any 
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thing he had obferved wrong in his conduct. At other times 
thefe officers agreed too well in deceiving the emperor, and in 
p'undeiing and oppreffing the provincials. ‘ Formerly (faid 
the difcontented Britons before their great revolt) we were fub- 
ject only to one king, but now we are under the dominion of 
two tyrants; the imperial prefident, who infults our perfons, 
and the imperial procurator, who plunders our goods: and the 
agreement of thefe two tyrants is no lefs pernicious to us than 
their difcord.” ‘Though this was the language of violent dif- 
content, and therefore probably too ftrong, yet we have reafon 
to believe, that when a perfectly good underftanding fubfifted 
between thefe two officers, they fometimes agreed to enrich 
themfelves at the expence of the fubjects, efpecially i in thofe 
poarionrs that were at a great diftance from the feat of empire.— 

‘ The Roman emperors, from time to time, created new of- 
ficers to affift them in the management of their prodigious empire, 
and made frequent changes in the diftribution of the civil power. 
It would be very improper to enter upon a minute detail of all 
thefe changes ; but that one which was made by Conftantine 
the Great was fo confiderabie in itfelf, and fo much affected the 
political ftate of Britain, that it merits a place in this fection, 
That renowned emperor, having obtained the dominion of the 
whole Roman empire, by a feries of glorious victories over all 
hisrivals, divided it into the four prefectures of the Eaft, of Illy- 
ricum, of Italy, and of Gaul; over each of which he eftablifh- 
ed a prefect, who had the chief authority in the civil govern- 
ment of his own prefecture. Hach of thefe prefe2ures were 
fubdivided into a certain number of diocefes, according to its 
extent and other circumftances ; and each of thefe dioceles was 
governed under the prefect by an officer who was called the 
vicar of that diocefe. The prefecture of Gaul comprehended 


. the three diocefes of Gaul, Spain, and Britain, which laft was 


governed under the prefect of Gaul by an officer called the vicar 
of Britain, whofe authority extended over all the provinces in 
this ifland. The vicar of Britain refided chisfiy at London, 
and lived in great pomp. His court was compofed of the fol- 
lowing officers, for tranfacting the bufinefs of his government, 
a principal officer of the agents, a principal fecretary, two chief 
auditors of accounts, a mafter of the prifons, a notary, a fecre- 
tary for difpatches, an affiftant, under-affiftants, clerks for ap- 
peals, ferjeants, and inferior officers. Appeals might be made 
to him from the governors of the provinces, and from him to 
the prefect of Gaul. The title of the vicar of Britain was 
Spefabilis (his Excellence), and the enfigns of his order were, 
a book of inttructions in a green cover, and five caftles on the 
triangular form of the ifland, reprefenting the five provinces 
under his jurifdiQion. Each of the five provinces in Britain had 
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2 particular governor, who refided within the province, and 
had a court compofed of a competent number of officers for dif- 
patching the feveral branches of bufinefs. “The governors of the 
two moft northerly provinces, Valentia and Maxima Cefari- 
enfis, which were moft expofed to danger, were of confular 
dignity ; but thofe of thé other three were only {tiled prefients. 
By the vicar of Britain, and thefe five povernors of provinces, 
with their re{pective officers, all civil affairs were regulated, 
jufiice was adminiftered, and the taxes and public revenues of 
all kinds were colleCed. 

‘ Though ambition was long the reigning paffion of the Ro- 
mans, they were far from being inattentive to their interefts, 
but ftudied how to gain weal Ith, as well as glory, by their con- 
quefts. When nations firit fubmitted to their authority, they 


often obliged them to pay a certain ftipulated fum of money, or — 


quantity of corn annually, by way of tribute, leaving them for 
fome time in the poilefion of their other privileges; and thefe 
nations were called tributaries. Thus Julius Czfar impofed a 
certain annual tribute on the Britifh ftates, which made their 
fubmiffions to him, though he hath not mentioned either the 
nature or quantity of that tribute, But the Romans did not 
commonly continue long to treat thofe nations which had fub- 
mitted to them with this indulgence, but on one pretence or 
other they foon reduced them into provinces, and {ubjected them 
to a great variety of taxations, which were levied with much fe- 
verity. To this ftate were the Britifh nations reduced by the 
Emperor Claudius and his fucceflors, which makes it neceflary 
to give a very brief account of fome of the chief taxes which the 
Romans impofed upon their provinces, and particularly on this 
ifland. 

© One of the chief taxes which the Romans impofed on their 
provincial fubjects, was a certain proportion of the produce of 
all their arable lands, which may not improperly be called a 
Jand-tax. ‘This proportion varied at different times, and in dif- 
ferent places, from the fifth part to the twentieth, though the 
moft common proportion was the tenth. This tax was impofed 
upon the people of Britain, with this additional hardfhip, that 
the farmers were obliged by the publicans to carry their tithe- 
corn to a great ‘difiance, or to pay them fome bribe, to be ex- 
cufed from that trouble. This great abufe was rectified by 
Agricola, though the tax itfelf was iiill exacted and even ~~ 
mented. When the Romans had occaiton for corn to fupply 
the city of Rome or their armies, this tax was levied in kied 
but when they had not, it was paid in money, according to . 
certain fixed rate. They exacted a ftill higher proportion, com- 
monly a fifth part, of the produce of orchards, perhaps be aufe 
lefs labour was required in their cultivation. ‘Ihe pioduce of 
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this land-tax became fo great in Britain, by the improvemen(s 
that were made in agriculiure, that it not only fupplied all the 
Roman troops in this ifland with corn, but afiorded a confider- 
able furplus for exportation. 

¢ The Romans alfo impofed a tax, in all the provinces of 
their empire, on pafture-grounds, or rather on the cattle that 
grazed inthem. ‘This tax was called Scriptura (the writing 
becaufe the collectors of it vifited all the paftures, and took an 
exact lift of all the cattle of ciferent kinds in writing, and de- 
manded a certain fum for each beaft according to an eftablifhed 
rate. “This tax proved very oppreilive to the Britons, when it 
was firft impofed by the emperor Claudius, and for fome time 
after. For, as they abounded in cattle, it amounted to a great 
fum, and being detftitute of money to pay the tax, they were 
obliged either to fell fome of their cattle at a difadvantage, or 
to borrow moncy from the wealthy Romans at an exorbitant in- 
tereft, “The famous Seneca alone is faid to have lent the di- 
ftrefled Britons, on this occafion, the prodigious fum of three 
hundred and twenty thoufand pounds ; and, that his demanding 
it with rigour, at atime when they were not able to pay, pufh- 
ed them on, among other things, to the great revolt under 
Boadicia. ‘This tax was fometimes taken in kind, when they 
needed cattle for their armies. Nor were meadows exempted 
from taxation ; for a certain proportion of their produce (moft 
ptobably the tenth) was exacted, in order to provide forage for 
the cavalry. 

‘ The Romans, not contented with thefe impofitions on 
Jands of different kinds, extraéted taxes from the very bowels of 
the earth, and obliged the préprictors of mines of all kinds of 

_ metal to pay acertain proportion cf their prcfits to the fiate. 
Gold mines were commonly feized by the emperors, wrought 
at their expence, and for their profit; but the proprictors of 
mines of filver, copper, iron, lead, &c. were permitted to 
work them for their own benefit, upon paying the tax which 
was impofed upon them, which ‘cems to have been the tenth 
part of what they produced. ‘The revenue arifing from the 
mines, in fome provinces, was prodigious. The filver mines 
near New-Carthage in Spain are faid to have employed forty 
thoufand men, and to have yielded a revenue of twenty-five 
thoufand drachme, or 6001. of our thoney, a-day to the Ro- 

sans. This induftrious people had not been long in Britain 
before they difcovered and wrought mines of gold, filver, and 
other metals to fo much advantage, that they yielded them an 


~ 


ample reward for their toils and viftories, though we know not 
the-particular fum.’ | 
Our hiftorian, throughout the whole of the prefent volume, 
has very exactly referred to the fources from which he has ga- 
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thered his information. ‘Thofe materials which could not be 
inferted with propriety in the body of his performance, he has 
annexed to it in the form of an appendix. It clearly appears 
to us, that he has made truth the end of his enquiries; and 
that on no occafion has he facrificed it to ingenuity and orna- 
ment, His induftry and candour are highly worthy of approba- 
tion. In regard to compofition, his work has not attained, in 
our opinion, that mafterly polifh which diftinguifhes the more 
eminent productions of the prefent age; but his ftyle, it may 
be obferved, though fometimes feeble and carelefs, cannot juftly 
be cenfured as either mean or obfcure. St. 





Art. VI. Memoirs of Great Britain and Ireland. From the Dif- 
folution of the lafi Parliament of Charles 11. until the Sea-lattle 
off La Hogue. By Sir John Dalrymple, Bart, 4to. 18s. 
boards. kdinburgh, 1771. Cadell, London. 


T is fomewhat unfortunate, that the Author of thefe Me- 
1 moirs, fhould, in the very introduction to his work, give his 
fanction to an opinion, which owes its foundation to the pre- 
judice and art of thofe hiftorians, who have defended the pre- 
rogative of our monarchs. He has fuppofed, that the title of 
the Duke of Normandy to the crown of England, was by con- 
queft* ; and that we are indebted for our freedom to the ufur- 
pations of the people on the privileges of our kings. But it 
appears, from the tapeftry, which was found in the Cathedral 
of Bayeux, and from other monuments of our hiftory, that 
Duke William was called to the fucceffion by the deftination of 
Edward, with confent of the great council of the nation; and 
that Harold was fent to Normandy toinform him of this circum- 
{ftance; an office, which that nobleman would have refufed, if 
the meflaze had proceeded folely from the Confeffor. His in- 
vafion of the kingdom, it has been faid, was hoftile. His 
quarrel, however, was not with the nation, but with Harold. 
The victory of Haftings was obtained over the perfon of this 
ufurper, not over the rights of the people ; and William recciv- 
ed the crown with its inherent properties, and fubje&t to the 
laws. 

There are other fentiments and opinions in our Author’s in- 
troduction, which are alfo liable to exception; and, in general, 
he has expreficd himfelf in it, with a degree of obfcurity, from 
which an intelligent reader mu(ft conclude, that he poflefles not 





* An acquifition of territory by any means, is implied inthe word 
conquefi ; and an acquifition by purchafe or fucceflion, and not by 
victory, is the fenfe in which itis moft frequently ufed in ancient 
records and hilloriés, see Cook’s Argument. Anti-Norm. n. 30, 31, 
32. 
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a very accurate knowlege of the Englifh hiftory. Our hiftorians, 
even thofe of greateft merit, have written under the influence of 
the fpirit of party ; and have been either advocates for the people 
or the prerogative. Truth was nor the object of their inqui- 
ries; and while confulted by men, whofe undiftinguifhing vi-’ 
vacity has not permitted them to perceive the fcope and tendency 
of their compofitions, they prove a fource of confufion and 
error. It has been thus with our Author. He has not atlowed 
for the pertinacious obfiinacy of the Panegyrilts of the people, 
nor for the low fervility of thote of the crown. Relations, dif- 

uifed with art, he has confidered as authentic; and he now 
Feels the impretlions of 2 republican ardour, and now clailes 
himfelf with the adorers of monaichy. 

The fame want of fyittem and of dilcernment, which difgraces 
his preliminary reviews, is apparent in his memoirs. He affects 
to be enamoured of liberty, and yet fcruples not to beftow com- 
mendation on James i]; and while he enumerates the arbitrary 
acts of that prince, his narration excites neither the horror nor 
the indignation of his readers. He has not even been «ble to 
point out the characterifiical feaiures, wich diliinguifhed this 
unfortuiiate monarch. 

The courage of James has not unfrequently been infifted upon 
by hiftorians ; but if be had poffefled this. quality, would he 
have trufled to the elevation of the hoft for protection againt 
the Prince of Orange, or would he have fled from a throne, 
under the ruins of which he fhould rather have perifhed? His 
fincerity has fometimes been a topic of panegyric ; but was he 
fincere in thofe frequent promifes, which he made to the nation, 
of preferving its civil and religious liberties ? He was fkilled, it 
has been urged, in naval affairs; but his fkill was that of a 
fubaltern, His ambition made him aim at fubverting the laws 
of his country ; and his vanity aud obflinacy did not allow him 
to conceal his views, or to forefee the danger which threatened 
him. He had the weaknefs and the virtues of a Monk ; not the 
policy and the talents of a great King. 

It is in vain alfo, that we feek in our hiflorian for a juft por- 
trait of King William. Dezzled with the eulogiums which 
have been lavifhed on him by the friends of the revolution, or 
{truck with the feverity with which his memory has been treated 
by the partifans of the houfe of Stuart, he has exhibited nothing 
decifive with regard tobim. If we were difpofed to draw the 
charaQer of this prince, we fhould afcribe to him more judg- 
ment than genius. He had not the talent of inyention ; but he 
could decide with fingular propriety concerning projects that 
were lajd before him. He was rather obftinate, we fhould 
think, than firm; and his fullennefs ard referve, though ac- 
coupied wifdeum Ly the Dutyh, were poiibly the confequences 
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of atemper, fufpicious and diftruftful. He underftood the ba- 
lance of power, and was {killed in the policy and views of 
foreizn courts; but, perhaps, he had little knowlege of the doe 
meitic affairs of the country he was called to govern. His 
miiitary qualities have been much extolled; but he was, doubt- 
lefs, greatly indebted for his fuccefs to the weaknefs of James, 
and to tne peculiarity of his fituation. It is no unmeaning re-= 
proach, which has been frequently repeated againft him, that he 
never undeitook a fiege, which he did not raile, and never 
foughr a battle, which he did not lofe. 

But if our hiftoiian has hefitated to pronounce concerning the 
characiers of thofe perfonages whom it moit concerned him to 
delineate ; he has freed himfelf from this objection in regard to 
thofe of others, whofe infignificance required, that he fhould 
either have pafled them over in filence, or have defcribed them 
tranfiently in the courfe of his narration. ‘To Lord Dundee, in 
paricular, he has given the utmoft importance ; and one mult 
fmile, to find, That the hero of a book on the revolution, is a 
Scots Lord, who followed the fortunes of King James, 

The anecdotes with which our Author has loaded his peffor- 
mance, are often frivolous and fufpicious ; and there is a difguft- 
ing puerility in the frequent allufions he has made to the hiftory 
of Greece and of Rome. He difcovers a propenfity to wonder 
and admiration, which never degrades the productions of cul- 
tivated and fuperior men. The morality which he inculcates, 
fuppofes that honour and noble birth are infeparable; and that 
individua's of high quality can alone poflefs thof: virtues, which 
give adignity to human nature. His political reflexions are 
neither uncommon nor profound ; for, when he finds it diffi- 
cult to account, by natural caufes, for any train of events, he 
has the fagacity to impute them to the operations of the Deity. 
On this head, he cannot juftly be charged with giving way to 
ingenuity and refinement: nor in the courfe of his perfor- 
mance, has he exhibited any ew views of his fubje&. But 
perhaps this objection ought not to be applied to him, as he has 
obferved in his preface, That he was under a neceflity of pub- 
lifhing his papers, before he had colleéted his materials. 

The {pecimen, which we fhall lay before our readers, from 
the prefent publication, is the account, which it gives of the 
manners of the Scots Highlanders; and this we have felected, 
becaufe, it appears to us to be written with an accuracy and 
care, which our Author has prepofteroufly refufed to objects, 
more important and worthy of attention : 

‘ The Highlanders, fays he, were compofed of a number of 
tribes called Clans, each of which bore a different name, and 
lived upon the lands of a different chieftain. "The members of 
cvery tribe were tied one to another, not only by the feudal, but 
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by the patriarchal bond: for while the individuals which com- 
fed it were vaflals or tenants of their own hereditary chieftain, 
they were alfo all defcended from his family, and could count 
exactly the degree of their defcent: and the right of primoge- 
niture, together with the weakne(s of the laws to reach inaccef- 
fible countries, and more inaccefiible men, had, in the revolu- 
tion of centuries, converted thefe natural principles of con- 
nexion betwixt the chieftain and his people, into the moft facred 
ties of human life. ‘The caftle of the chieftain was a kind of 
palace, to which every man of his tribe was made welcome, 
and where he was entertained according to his ftation in time 
of peace, and to which all flocked at the found of war. Thus 
the meancft of the clan,: knowing himfelf to be as well-born 
as the head of it, revered in his chieftain his own honour ; 
loved in his clan his own blood ; complained not of the diffe- 
rence of ftation into which fortune had thrown him, and re~ 
fpected himfelf: the chieftain in return beftowed a protection, 
founded equally on gratitude, and the confcioufnefs of his own 
intereft. Hence the Highlanders, whom more favage nations 
called Savage, carried, in the outward expreflion of their man- 
ners, the politenefs of courts without their vices, and, in their 
bofoms, the high point of honour without its follies. 
¢ In countries where the furface is rugged, and the climate 
uncertain, there is little room for the ufe of the plough; and, 
where no coal is to be found, and few provifions can be raifed, 
there is ftiil Jefs for that of the anvil and fhuttle. As the High- 
landers were, upon thefe accounts, excluded from extenfive 
agriculture and manufacture alike, every family raifed juft as 
much grain, and made as much raiment as fufliced for itfelf; 
and nature, whom art cannot force, deftined them to the life of 
fhepherds. Hence, they had not that excefs of induftry which 
reduces man to a machine, nor that total want of it which finks 
him into a rank of animals below his own. 
¢ They lived in villages built in vallies and by the fides of 
rivers. At two feafons of the year, they were bufy; the one 
in the end of fpring and beginning of fummer, when they put 
the plough into the little Jand they had capable of receiving it, 
fowed their corn, and laid in their provifion of turf for the 
winter's fuel ; the other, juft before winter, when they reaped 
their harveft: the reft of the year was all their own for amufe- 
ment or for war. If not engaged in war, they indulged them- 
felves in fummer in the moft delicious of all pleafures to men 
in a cold climate and a romantic country, the enjoyment of the 
fun, and of the fummer views of nature; never in the houfe 
during the day, even fleeping often at night in the open air, 
among the mountains and woods. They fpent the winter in 
the chace, while the fun wasup; and in the evening, aflembling 
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altogether round a common fire, they entertained themfelves 


with the fong, thetale, and the dance: but they were ignorant 
of fitting days and nights at eames of {kill or of hazard, "bunube- 
ments which keep the body in inaction, and the mind in a ftate 
of vicious activity ! 

¢ The want of a good, and even of a fine ear for mufic, was 
almoft unknown among them; becaufe it was kept in continual 
practice, among the multitude from paflion, but by the wifer 
few, becaufe they knew that the love of mutfic both heightened 
the courage, and foftened the tempers of their people. ‘Their 
vocal mulic was plaintive, even to the depth of m elancholy ; 
their inftrumental either lively for brifk dances, or martial for 
the battle. Some of their tunes even contained the great, but 
natural, idea of ah hiftory defcribed in mufic: the joys ofa 
marriage, the noife of a quarrel, the founding to arms, the rage 
of a battle, the broken diferder of a flight, the whole conclud- 
ing with the folemn ¢irge and lamentation for the flain. By the 
loudnefs and artificial jarring of their war inftrument, the bag- 
pipe, which played con tinually during actions their fpirits were 
—_— to a phrenzy of courage in battle. 

¢ ‘They jy‘ ained the ple ‘afures of hiftory and poere, to thofe of 
mufic, and the love of clafical learning a both. For, in order 
to cherifh high fentiments in the minds of all, ev ery confiderable 
family had a hiftorian who recounted, and a bard who fung the 
deeds of the clan, and of its chieftain: And all, even the loweft 
in ftation, were tent to {chool in their youth ; ; partly becaufe 
they had noching elfe to do at that age, and partly becaufe lite- 
ratute was thought the diftinction, not the want of it the mark, 
of good birth. 

© The feverity of their climate, the heighth of their moun- 
tains, the diftance of their villages from each other, their love 
of the chace, and of war, with their defire to vilit, and be 
vifited, forced them to great bodily exertions. The vaftnefs 
of the objects which furrounded them, lakes, mountains, rocks, 
cataracts, extended and elevated their minds: for they were not 
in the ftate of men who only know the way from one market 
town to another. Their want of regular occupation led them, 
like the ancient Spartans, to contemplation, and the powers of 
converfation: powers, which they exerted in ftriking out the 
original thoughts which nature fuggefted, not in languidly re-. 
ponting thofe which they had learned from other people. 

They valued themfelves without undervaluing other nations. 
They loved to quit their own country to fee and to hear, adopted 
eafily the manners of others, and were attentive and infinuating 
wherever they went: but they loved more to return home, 
to repeat what they had obferved; and, among other things, 
to relate with aftonifhment, that they had been in the midit of 
great 
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great focieties, where every individual made his fenfe of inde- 
ndence to confift in keeping at a diftance from another. Yet 
they did not think themfelves entitled to hate or defpife the 
manners of ftrangers, Secaufe thefe differed from their own, 
For they revered the great qualities of other nations; and only 
made their failings the fubje€t of an inoffenfive merriment. 

‘ When ftrangers came among them, they received them, 
not with a ceremony which forbids a fecond vifit, not with a 
coldnefs which caufes repentance of the firft, not with an em- 
barraflment which leaves both the landlord and his gueft in equal 
mifery, but with the moft pleafing of all politenefs, the fimpli- 
city and cordiality of affection; proud to give that hofpitality 
which they had not received, and to humble the perfons who 
had thought of them with contempt, by fhewing how little they 
deferved it. 

‘ Having been driven from the low countries of Scotland by 
invafion, they, from time immemorial, thought themfelves en- 
titled to make reprifals upon the property of their invaders; 
but they touched not that of each other: fo that, in the fame 
men, there appeared, to thofe who did not look into the caufes 
of things, a ftrange mixture of vice and of virtue. For, what 
we call theft and rapine, they termed right and juftice. But, 
from the practice of thefe reprifals, they acquired the habits of 
being enterprizing, artful, and bold. 

‘ An injury done to one of a clan, was held to be an injury 
done to all, on account of the common relation of blood. 
Hence the Highlanders were in the habitual practice of war ; 
and hence their attachment to their chieftain and to each other, 
was founded upon the two moft active principles of human 
mature, love of their friends, and reientment againft their 
enemies. 

‘ But the frequency of war tempered its ferocity. They 
bound up the wounds of their prifoners, while they negle&ed 
their own ; and, in the perfon of an enemy, refpected and pi- 
tied the ftranger. 

‘ They went always compleatly armed : a fafhion, which by 
accuftoming them to the inftruments of death, removed the fear 
of death itfelf; and which, from the danger of provocation, 
made the common people as polite, and as guarded in their be- 
haviour, as the gentry of other countries, 

* From thefe combined circumftances, the higher ranks and 
the lower ranks of the Highlanders alike joined that refine- 
ment of fentiment, which, in all other nations, is peculiar to 
the former, to that flrength and hardinefs of body, which, in 
other countries, is poflefled only by the latter. 

© To be modeft as well as brave; to be contented with the 
few things which nature requires ; toact, and to fuffer wichout 
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complaining; to be as much afhamed of doing any thing info- 
lent or injurious to others, as of bearing it when done to them- 
felves ; and to die with pleafure, to revenge affronts offered to 
their clan or their country: thefe they-accounted their higheit 
accomplifhments. 

¢ Their Chriftianity was ftrongly tinctured with traditions 
derived from the ancient bards of their country: for they were 
believers in Ghofts : they marked the appearances of the hea- 
vens, and by the forms of the clouds, which in their variable 
climate were continually fhifting, were induced to guefs at pre- 
fent, and to predict future events ; and they even thought that 
to fome men the divinity had communicated a portion of his 
own prefcience. From this mixture of fyftem, they did not 
enter much into difputes concerning the particular modes of 
Chriftianity ; but every man followed, with indifference of fen- 
timent, the mode which his chieftain had aflumed. Perhaps to 
the fame caufe it is owing, that their country is the only one of 
Europe, into which perfecution never entered. 

¢ Their drefs, which was the laft remains of the Roman 
habit in Europe, was well fuited tothe nature of their country, 
and ftill better to the neceflities of war. It confifted of a roll 
of light woollen, called a plaid, fix yards in length, and two in 
breadth, wrapped loofely around the body, the upper lappet of 
which refted on the left fhoulder, leaving the right arm at full 
liberty ; a jacket of thick cloth, fitted tightly to the body; and 
a loofe fhort garment of light woollen, which wegt round the 
waift and covered the thigh. In rain, they formed the plaid 
into folds, and laying it on the fhoulders, were covered as with 
a roof. When they were obliged to lie abroad in the hills in 
their hunting parties, or tending their cattle, or in war, the 
plaid ferved them both for bed and for covering; for, when 
three men flept together, they could fpread three folds of cloth 
below, and fix above them. ‘The garters of their ftockings were 
tied under the knee, with a view to give more freedom to the 
limb ; and they wore no breeches, that they might climb moun- 
tains with the greatereafe. ‘The lightnefs and loofenefs of their 
drefs, the habit they had of going always on foot, never on 
horfeback, their love of long journies, but above all, that pa- 
tience of hunger, and every kind of hardfhip, which carried 
their bodies forward, even after their fpirits were exhautted, 
made them exceed all other European nations in fpeed and per- 
feverance of march. Montrofe’s marches were fometimes fixty 
miles in aday, without food or halting, over mountains, along 
rocks, through morafies. In encampments, they were expert 
at forming beds in a moment, by tying together bunches of 
heath, and fixing them upright in the ground: an art, which, 
as 
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as the beds were both foft and dry, preferved their health in the 
field. when other foldicrs loft theirs, 

¢ Their arms were abroad f{word, a dagger called a durk, 
a target, a mufquet, and two pittols: fo that they carried the 
long tword of the Celtes, the pugio of the Romans, the fhield 
of the ancients, and both kinds of modern fire arms, altogether. 
In battle, they threw away the plaid and under carment, and 
fought in their jackets, making thus their movements quicker, 
and their ftrokes more forcible. ‘Their advance to battle was 
rapid, like the charge of dragoons: when near the enemy, they 
ftopped a little to draw breath and dilcharge their mufquets, 
which they then dropped on the ground: advancing, they fired 
their piftols, which they threw almoft at the fame inftant, seiaglh 
the heads of their opponents: and then rufhed into their ranks 
with the broad fword, threatening, and fhaking the {word as 
they ran on, {0 as to conquer the enemy's eye, while his body was 
yet unhurt. They foug ‘ht not in Jonz and recularlines, but in 
feparate bands, like wedges condenied and firm; the army being 
ranged according tothe clans which compofed it, and each clan 
according to its families ; ; fo that there arofe a competition in 
valour of clan with clan, of family with family, of brother 
with brother. ‘To make an opening in regular troops, and to 
conquer, they reckoned the fame thing; becaufe in clofe en- 
gagements, and in broken ranks, no regular troops could with- 
dfiand them. ‘They received the bayonet in the target, which 
they carried on the left arm; then turning it afide, or twifting 
it‘in the target, they attacked with the broad fword the enem 
incumbered and defencelefs ; and, where they could not wield 
the broad fword, they ftabbed with the durk. The only foes 
they dreaded were cavalry; to which many caufes contributed : 
the novelty of the enemy; their want of the bayonet to receive 
the fhock of horfe ; the attack made upon them with their own 
weapon the broad {word ; ; the fize of dragoon horfes appearing 
larger to them, from a comparifon with thofe of their own 
country; but, above all, a belief entertained univerfally among 
the lower sink of Highlande rs, that a war-horfe is taught to 
fight with his feet and his teeth. 

* Notwithitanding all thefe advantages, the victories of the 
Highlanders have always been more honourable for themfelvec, 
than of confequence to others. A river ftopped them, becaufe 
they were unaccutftomed to fwim : a fort had the fame effet, bes 
caufe they knew not the fcience of attack : they wanted cannong 
Carriages, and magazines, from their poverty and ignorance of 
the arts: they {poke an unknown language; and therefore could 
derive their refources only from themfelves. Although their 
refpect for their chieftains gave them, as long as they continued 
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in the ficld, that exa& habit of obedience, which only the ex- 
ceffive rigour of difcipline can fecure over other troops; yet, 
as foon as the victory was gained, they accounted their duty, 
which was to conquer, fulfilled, and ran many of them home 
to recount their feats, and ftore up their plunder ; and, in 
Spring and harveft, more were obliged to retire, or leave their 
women and children to die of famine: their chieftains too were 
apt to feparate from the army, upon quarrels and points of ho- 
nour among themfelves and with others.’ 

It remains for us to obferve, that in the ftyle and manner of 
our Author, we perceive few of thofe qualities, which ought to 
diftinguifh hiftorical compofitions ; no power of expreffion or 
language, no exact proportion of parts, no diverfity of narra- 
tion. ‘Unimpafioned and cold, he gives his facts in an artlefs 
and negligent fucceffion ; incidents following incidents without 
fele€tion or choice ; and his work difplaying little of that vigour 
and exertion of mind, for which the great hiftorians of anti- 
guity, and fome few of the moderns, are fo juftly celebrated. 





Art. VII. Effays and Differtations on various Subjefs relating to 
human Life and Happinefs. 12mo. 2 Vols. 7s. bound, 
Dilly. 1771. 


ek fifteen firft papers in thefe volumes, under the name of 
Effays, we are informed, were publifhed in the Bath Chro- 
nicle, in ie year 1766. Of thefe, therefore, it is fufficient to fay, 
that they are of a ferious and moral turn. The Diflertations 
are now firft publifhed, and treat of the following fubje&ts: On 
Confcience Experience Providence HHappine/s Defire 
Education Death Immortality. 

The Author of thefe papers appears to be a man of fenfe 
and benevolence, yet we cannot avoid thinking his difquifitions 
too elaborate, his diftin€tions and fubdiftin@ions too nume- 
rous and intricate, to pleafe fuch Readers as expeé& a clear elu- 
cidation of points on which men of the greateft talents have 
differed. If any new information is to be now expected in phi- 
lofophical inquiries, it will more probably be gained, rather by 
fimplifying the confideration of them, than by entering into 
{cholaftic labyrinths, in which men of the moft fertile genius 
are the moft-liable to be bewildered, and the leaft likely to find 
their way confiftently out again. 

As we have neither time or room to trace our Author through 
ail his branches of inveftigation on the before-mentioned fub- 
jects, which we are forry to obferve rather tired than informed 
ws, Or to compare paflages with each other; for this reafon we 
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premifed the above general remark, as applicable to the whole, 
and fhall fubjoin only fome incidental obfervations, on two or 
three particulars, where the Writer appeared to us more obvi- 
oufly to overfhoot the object he aimed at. 

As a fpecimen, however, of his manner of treating his fub- 
jects, we fhall give the general divifions under which confcience 
is confidered. He obferves, that confcience § may be thus 
briefly defined ; a reflex principle within us neceflarily or invo- 
Juntarily determining us to approve of fome of our actions and 
affections as good, and difapprove of the contrary as evil, in a 
moral and religious fenfe, as we fhall afterwards fee; in which 
view, the queftions that naturally arife with refpect to it are 
as follows: 

© x. What relation it bears to the other powers of the mind? 

¢ 2. What qualities in actions and affections determine it to 
approve or difapprove of them? 

¢ 3. What ends or purpofes it anfwers in the human conftitu- 
tion? 

‘ 4. How far its province or office properly extends, and a- 
bout what objects it is exercifed ? 

¢ 5. Wherein the regard due to it confifts, and how far its 
judgment ju/tifies ? 

¢ 6. How we may know when it is properly exercifed, and 
this regard paid to it ?’ 

Each of thefe is branched out into a number of fubordinate 
heads, which may fhew the Writer’s abilities as a cafuift, but 
will hardly enable the Reader to feel his obligations to his fel- 
low-creatures more fenfibly than he did before. 

We have happily, however, a fingle canon, of an old date, 
fuited to all capacities, and applicable to all circumftances, 
which no rational being can mifapply, unlefs perhaps to his own 
prejudice, by extending it to objects who forfeit their pretenfions 
to it ;—an error not often committed. It is conveyed home to 
every breaft in thefe few fimple words, All things whatfoever ye 
would that men fhould do to you, do ye even fo to them; for this is 
the law and the prophets. This teft of con{cience no fincere mind 
can miftake, no bad one pervert, while he profefles to act by it; 
whereas a defigning man may frame diftinions to elude more 
complex rules of conduét. If ever words were worthy of an 
infpired teacher, thefe are; not for their myfterioufnefs, but 
for fuch fimplicity, that every one bound to obey the precept is 
capable of underftanding it, and of feeling the obligation to it, 
without the aid of a commentator. 

But, notwithftanding our Author treats fo largely of con- 
fcientious obligations, he denies that—* we have any fuch rela- 
tion to inferior and irrational beings, that our conduct toward 
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them can be juflly denominated matter of confcience.’ We are 
however of a quite contrary opinion: for though the brute crea- 
tion is not comprehended in our Saviour’s precept quoted above, 
yet, fo far as we are concerned with the animals around us, 
{ubject to like feelings with ourfelves, a moral regard is clearly 
due tothem. We indeed ufe fome for food, we render others 
fubfervient to us by their labour; we keep fome for our recrea- 
tion; we deftroy others that are noxious to us, either by theic 
depredations on our property, or for their poifonous qualities, 
when they come in our way. But tendernefs may be obferved 
under all thefe circumftances, and holy writ, in divers places, 
comes in aid of common fenfe, to exhort us to fuch a conduét. 
Indeed, a man fo void of f{ympathy, as to behave with wanton 
cruelty toward his beaft, or to any animal, is not likely to act 
mercifully by mankind, and may be fafely declared void of 
Confcience. 

The Differtation on Providence contains no new illuftrations 
of **at myfterious fubject of inquiry ; though difficulties may ap- 
pear very eafily accounted for, as indeed they are, by laying 
down a fet of dogmas as firft principles, and by concluding that 
every thing not clearly explicable by them mult neverthelefs be 
conformable to them. But it is not every pen that is qualified 
to write of what no human being can thoroughly comprehend. 

The Author appears too full, too complicated, in his Differ- 
tation on Happinefs, to give a general abftract idea of human 
happinefs, or the beft means of attaining it. He indeed fays— 
© The refult of all is, that the higheft happinefs of men confifts 
in the refemblance and favour, or enjoyment of God.’ This 
he amplifies greatly; but had he been treating of the duty of 
man as a fincere Chriftian, he might then truly fay—his higheft 
duty was to refemble God, taking that refemblance to confift in 
a pure unfpotted life, and in the praétice of thofe virtues which 
are attributed to the divine Author of Nature in the utmoft per- 
feflion: how to enjoy God, or to be confcious cf being favoured 
by him, no man will prefume to determine, till arrived at a 
certain degree of enthufiafm. Buta philofophical diflertation on” 
human happinefs having a fcope as wide as human nature, a 
periuafion of the truths of the Chriftian revelation (a detail of 
the chief points of which he enters into, as a neceflary ingre- 
cient of human happinefs), however much it may and will 
contribute to the happinefs of a pious Chriftian, cannot be un- 
cerftood as part of the happinefs of mankind generally; this 
perfuafion making no part of the happinefs of thofe nations who 
are either ignorant of the gofpel difpeafation, or who do not 
acknowledge it, 
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In the following paflage, indeed, the Author may be fuppofed 
to addrefs himfelf to his fellow Chriftians : 

* If you would have your eafe and happinefs in this life du- 
rable and fteady, you muft build it upon a durable and fteady 
foundation, fuch as you are fure God has put always in your 
own power, and enabled you to fecure. It cannot therefore be 
any outward attainments, fuch as power, wealth, and human 
applaufe, nor even any perfonal advantages of health, ftrength, 
wit, beauty, and the like; for thefe are all precarious, and may 
fail you, after you have done your utmoft to fecure them ; but 
the only fure foundation of happinefs and joy, is to have God 
approving you, through your own confcience, or the reafon of 
your own mind, calmly and impartially reviewing itfelf, and 
teftifying that you are rightly aftected or difpofed with refpe& to 
God and man, and have endeavoured to regulate your life ac- 
cordingly, in the ufe of thefe advantages, abilities, and oppor- 
tunites, which God has given you, or ferioufly repented and 
implored his pardon through Chrift, where you came fhort.’ 

Not to infift upon the difpute among Chriftians, whether the 
utmoft efforts of human righteoufnefs can be underftood to co- 
operate with the Meffiah in the great work of human redemp- 
tion *, it may be obferved, fo far as concerns our temporal hap- 
pinefs, that men of a pious turn of mind may fet as light as they 
pleafe by the comforts and conveniences of life, in comparifon 
with our future expectations; yet, while we are in the body, 
our happinefs or unhappinefs will in great meafure depend on 
the prefence or,abfence of worldly advantages; and it is right 
that things fhould be fo conftituted. Riches can never be placed 
in worthier hands than in thofe of a fincere Chriftian; and he 
is juftified in exerting all /audab/e endeavours to obtain them : 
a nation of philofophers, or of felf-denying zealots, would foon 
become a poor, fpiritiefs, barbarous, and contemptible people. 
Nor is it to be inferred from this, that the art of contentment, 
or a calm refignation to the adverfe difpenfations of Providence, 
are ta? condemned, No fuch thing. While it is our duty 
to exercife our induftry and emulation in all honeft avocations, 
thefe prove the fweeteft confolations to fupport us under una- 
voidable calamities; but they are perverted when employed to 
relax our minds and bodies from thofe objects and purfuits, in the 
midft of which divine Providence has placed us. 

Were we to confider happinefs abftractedly, it might be de- 
fined prolonged pleafure, or uninterrupted fatisfadticn, a fituation 
which is not to be found permanent on achangeable earth. But, 
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to ufe the word in a loofer fenfe, adapted to human circumf{tan- 
ces, no general definition or defcription can be given of it, as 
each man’s pleafure or happinels is as various as each indivi- 
dual’s organical conftitution and turn of mind. Nor are any 
one man’s defires always the fame; his body undergoes a pro- 
greffive alteration, and hence the pleafures of life are various in 
its different ftages ; even variety itfelf con{litutes one of our chief 
gratifications. Our only inquiry then fhould be, What fpecies 
of happinefs is the moft rational ? But every man’s fyftem of no- 
tions, and plan of conduét, are rational io himfelf; and thofe 
who, from a depraved turn of mind, cannot fuit their tafte to 
the refult of the inquiry, will not find their happinefs in con- 
forming to it. Even Mr. Pope’s health, peace, and competence, 
are no farther univerfal ingredients, than as competence will afford 
every one the means of living according to his particular hu- 
mour. We have only to afcertain what this competence is; but 
this may prove as difficult a point to determine, to general {a- 
tisfaction, as any of the reft. Here then our inquiry mutt 
drop, and we fhall end it with the following happy couplet from 
the Ethic poet: 


Fix’d to no fpot is happinefs fincere ; 
>Tis no where to be found, ——or ev’ry where. 


The Author’s general idea of prayer is happily conceived, 
though it may not meet with general approbation : 

¢ Doubt not therefore the efficacy of Prayer, through the me- 
diation of your Redeemer ; fcripture declares, reafon teftifies, 
and experience confirms it. 

‘ Not that we can inform God of any thing he knew not be- 
fore, or move him to act otherwife than he has determined, 
and fees agreeable to the eternal rules of right and equity, but 
as it evidences the feelings of our own minds, and tends to 
eftablifh them in a humble and firm dependance on his provi- 
dence, conformity to his will, and refemblance of the/e* pers 
fections we adore, fo far as they are communicable to us.’ 

Thefe fentiments are rational, and confiftent with the im- 
mutability of the divine Author of Nature, a perfection always 
enumerated among the attributes of the Deity, though Chri- 
ftians are too apt to forget it, in their more particular difcourfes 
and writings. We fhould with “great pleafure Have found 
this gentleman’s notions, in every other particular, equally phi- 
Jofophical, and conformable to the ftandard of common 


fenfe. N , 


_* North. Britith writers commorly put thefe for thefe, and fomes 
times vice ver/a, 
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Art. VIII. Concrusion of our Account of the Farmer’s Letters, 
Vol. If. See Review for May. 


N letter I. of the fecond part of his work, on the Improve- 
ment of uncultivated lands, the Author divides moors into 
dry and wet, as the two great indexes of the two general di- 
ftinctions of culture. He divides dry moors again into what is 
called in the North white land (a fine light, found loam, which 
he juftly thinks moft highly improvable, and equal to what is 
Jett in cultivated countries at 15s. per acre) and black earth 
mixed with white fandy grit, and covered with /img (or heath) 
which is worfe. i 
He obferves that one party of men, much the larger, deem 


all thefe moors highly improvable; and another, much fmaller,. 


that they are not profitably fo improvable; and he declares 
himfelf, from much obfervation, of the former opinion; as we 
alfo do. 

He {peaks firft. of the buildings to be ereted on tracts of 
moor to be improved; and aflerts that the grit ftone, eafily 
formed into a kind of brick, is found almoft every where in 
the moors, and reduces the price of building incredibly; and 
that the hard whin /fone is not commonly found ; but lime ftone 
often. Our experience confirms all thefe affertions; but then 
impartiality obliges us to add, that coals to burn the laft ftone 
to lime, are, in many places, fo diftant from it, as to make the 
expence of burning lime very confiderable, though feldom in 
{uch degree as to diicourage fenfible men from cultivation. 

Mr. Young thinks that the houfe, &c. for a fmall farm may 
be built in the North of flome and flate for 501. We, fpeak- 
ing from much experience, are of a different opinion, as the 
timber fufficient for a flate covering generally comes dear, being 
ufually led from fome diftance. —He rates the cutting, carrying, 
and Jaying of the ftones at only § s. 6d. per rood, that is feven 
yards long, and five foot high: we judge this rate to be con- 
fiderably below the average. 

Our Farmer advifes to inclofe by double walls, diftant 20 yards, 
that part of the moor which adjoins to the uncultivated country, 
and to plant the fir tribe. This we think a great improvement ; 
but muft add, that double wal!s are fo expenfive, that few men, 
who feek immediate profit, will be at this great expence at firft. 

Letter II. opens with Mr. Y.’s approba tion of paring and 
burning moors. He obferves that the enemies of this practice 
urge-mere reafoning again{ft experience. We apprehend that 
the fault of thefe difputants lies not in reafoning, but in reafon- 
ing uot right. Experience and true reafoning are ever at union. 

Our Author well obferves, that very thallow (oils are proved 
to have been pargdand burned many times in the memory of old 
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men, and, by tradition, long before their time, without having 
their thicknefs impaired. He adds, that if the paring diminifhed 
the ftaple of the land, by this time land which was of fix inches 
{taple deep, would have no ftaple, whereas it has its old. 

Mr. Y. doubts whether the continuance of the fame depth 
of ftaple be occafioned by the crops, produced by paring, return- 
ing part of themfelves, or by the turf (which confifts of roots 
and bulbs) being alone reduced to afhes ; though he thinks the 
latter the true cafe.—We apprehend, that if earth be con- 
verted to afhes, as thefe mix with and open the under earth, 
nothing is loft from the ftaple. 

The Farmer fhews, however, clearly, how much cheaper 
manuring of ground is by thefe afhes produced by burning, 
than manuring r by afhes brought ; that 500 bufhels will be pro- 
duced by an acre burned, the coft 16s. or 18s. and that the 
fame quantity brought may coft 121. 10s.—This laft account, 
we think, muft certainly be much exaggerated. 

Mr. Y. thinks the fpeedinefs of bringing watte land into cul- 
ture, almofi inflant'y, is the grand point of paring and burning.— 
We agree with him that it is a grand point. 

To the objeCion againtt paring and burning, viz. that ** the 
wind blows away the afhes,” he gives feveral anfwers ; firft, 
that the afhes are little moved by the wind; fecondly, that all 
but flovens {pread and plough them in hot; and, thirdly, this 
objection holds againft manuring with foot and lime. —We think 
the fecond and third anfwers good, but the firft not at all fo; 
as experience fhews that the afhes nfay be moft violently carried 
away by the wind, fo that the ploughing them in, quickly, is ef- 
fential to good hufbandry. 

Mr. Y. reckons the deftruGtion of ling, &c. a great ad- 
vantage of paring.—It certainly deftroys ling, to a ceéftain 
depth ; but how deep is the great queftion.—He thinks rl. per 
acre is a fufficient average price for paring, burning, and f{pread- 
ing.—We think it exceflive, as we know, from onnlideratle 
experience, that an acre may be pared for about 10s. and the 
burning will be done for much lefs; the fpreading is ufually 
6d. Mr. Y. fpeaks of pared ground which bears, firft, turnips, 
and then five, fix, or feven crops of meflin, oats, barley big, and 
well laid. We aie, perhaps, as well acquainted with the North 
as our Author, yet never heard of an inftance of this kind, un- 
lefs he means with feveral limings, &c. 

In letter III. he obferves, that chymifts give to lime fuch 
qualities as appear to agree with the nature of moors; he fhews 
how lime converts the foil into food for plants; and that, in 
order to make liming a profitable praétice, either, firft, the lime- 
{tone fhould be found on the cftate to be improved, or, fecondly, 
that the ftone fhould be got from neighbouring lands; or, 
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thirdly, the lime purchafed near hand.—He thinks that not | 
one moory eftate in an hundred wants all thefe conveniences. 
We fear, and know, that many of thofe eftates want them in 
the North, if coal be eflential to lime burning *. 
Mr. Y. owns his ignorance of improvement of moors without 
lime, by paring and burning; but we believe that much land 
is improved by the afhes alone. We agree with him that few 
large tracts of moors are without fuch ftone as will burn to 
lime: but we intirely difagree with him in thinking that the 
moors give no traéis of former culture. On the contrary, if 
Mr. Y. were as well acquainted with the North, by a fix months 
tour, as thofe who have dwelt there many years, he would | 
know that there are, in many confiderable tracts, the marks of ' 
former culture, perhaps as perfect asthe prefent. This is a point 
of great confequence, and will have due notice in the fequel. , 
Letter.1V. opens with a prevailing fentiment of Northern im- ; 
provers, ** that lands gained from the moors are better for pafture 
and meadow than for arable.” Mr. Y. however obferves, that 
crops on thefe lands indicate no fuch matter, He juftly con- 
demns the hufbandry of the Northern farmers, who, after pa- 
ring, &c. take five or fix crops, as execrable! He adviles to 
take only two corn crops, and with the latter, oats, to fow 
grafs feeds! He alfo rightly recommends to improve a certain 
guantity of land every year, as by this method winter food of 
all kinds will be fecured, and the teams have conftant employ. 
Having noted, that turnips have commonly been the firft crop 
with fuccefs, Mr. Y. recommends cabbages, by Mr. Scroope’s ' 
and the Earl of Darlington’s example. We think, however, 
that in general, a mixture of both thefe crops may be moft ad- 
vantageous. We approve his advice to contract for as many 
articles of improvement as can be done dy the great, as teams 
and fervants are very expenfive. 
Letter V. which is a long one of about 6o pages, opens with 
a ftate of expences. Mr. Y. advifes, rightly, if other cir- 
cumftances coincide, to carry on, every year, building and other 
improvements fufficient for {uch a farm as is lett in the country 
improved to moft adventage. He advifes his improver to buy a 
large flock of fheep to fold on the land to be improved ; and 
we think the fcheme a very good one ; as we alfo judge it to 
be, to mend the breed of the moor ewes by a better ram, yet to 
keep them pretty nearly to their original hardinefs. We agree 
with Mr. Y. that it is a great advantage to finifh the paring, 
&c. in Aptil, to have time for tillage. But we think the na- 
ture of the moors in the North, and the climate, fuch as fel- 
dom will render the turf fit to burn in that feafon. He ad- 
vifes to plough the ground pared and burned, twice, for cab- 
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bages, and we agree with him.—He juftly fuppofes the turnips 
might be made much more valuable by hoeing; but we muft 
think 31. 10s. per acre for the unhboed far too great an average 
price. Mr. Y. however thinks that 50 or 60 acres of turnips 
will, in winter, ferve 1000 fheep, with good feed, On the 
{tate of expences and product of the firft year, we muft obferve, 
that we have never heard of unhoed turnips at 51. or 61. per 
acre; but Mr. Y. declares it is mo unufual thing. ** Sit penes 
audtorem fides.”—His calculation, which may be very juft, 
is, that a flock of 1000 fheep, in 340 days (lefs than a year) 
will fufficiently manure, by folding, 68 acres. A great advan- 
tage indeed ! | 

In the fecond year, we fuppofe 7 quarters of oats per acre be- 
yond the average product, as we alfo think the profit of 7s. 6d. 
per head of fheep, when we confider the chances of death. We 
wifh that 1501. improvement of 60 oxen, by winter keeping 
on turnips and ftraw, be not far too much, when we confider 
the chances of diftempers, which may fink, and more than fink, 
all the product, and of death, which muft be a confiderable 
deduction from the produét of the whole. 

Our Author ftates the faving of expence by leading lime 
in a broad wheeled waggon; viz. that fix horfes bring only 
three chaldron in a narrow wheeled one, and eight in a broad 
wheeled one bring feven; but Mr. Y. muft confider that many 
hills in the North are fuch that, probably, no eight horfes in 
the world will raife feven chaldrons. Let him remember his 
etymology of Scare- Nick ! 

In the third year we think Mr. Y. allows amply for draining. 
on dry moors; but as laft year we could not be fatisfied that 
oxen bought at 61. would leave the profit he eftimated, fo we 
are now unfatisfied that 100 oxen, bought at 7o0c |. will be im- 
proved to 1015. However, we own ourfelves lefs experienced 
in this branch of hufbandry. 

Mr. Y. now comes to the letting of his firft farm, and fays, 
that as the common improvements of moors is to 15s. fo this 
of his may, for its compietenefs, be worth 20s. per acre. Of 
this fact we have fome doubt. The new buildings will cer- 
tainly tempt tenants to promife a great rent, but if the ground 
cannot produce the rent, it muft remain unpaid. He 
reckons land lett for 801. per annum what one may mortgage 
or fell for 20001. But, fay Mr. Y. what he will to the con- 
trary, it is obvious that people will fcruple to buy the mew like 
old farms, becaufe this point is certain, that there is room to 
doubt whether this foil will continue of the fame value? a point 
which we fhall infift on in the fequel. 

On ftating accounts at the end of the fourth year, Mr. Y. 
fhews that the improver has nearly 3000]. in hand, 240 acres 
of improved land unlett, and all his live and dead flock, 
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Mr. Y. forefees that many of his Readers will exclaim, 
ee prsaee Ft gee Apella !’” Therefore to open the eyes of unbe~ 
lief he a erts, firft, that the wafte moors in the North of Eng- 
Jand, and in Scotland, are immenfe; fecondiy, that all the 
operations of improvement are well known, and commonly 
practifed in thofe countries; thirdly, that the prices which he 
allows for the feveral works will always bring men; fourthly, 
that the foil is fairly defcribed ; and, fifthly, ” that ’tis allowed 
by all men to be very improvable. We agree with him in all 
thefe points, and in a fixth, viz. that Jand thus improved will 
never want tenants. However we have, in pafling, impartially 
obferved, that the profits feem ftated too high. 

Mr. Y. alfo reproaches gentlemen improvers with carrying on 
defigns of this fort*by methods too flow, and not ona con- 
nected plan. But in defence of this:caution we could obferve 
many things, which will fuggeft themfelves to every one who 
thinks. He juftly regards a flock of fheep to fold, as an effential 
of this kind of improvement : but wescan by no means agree 
with him, that it is clear that various parts of the moors which 
feem never to have a fold, have never known it.—On the con- 
trary we muft own it our firm opinion, that vaft tracts of 
moors, which now appear to injudicious eyes never to have 
been cultivated, have formerly been cultivated, and well culti- 
vated, and probably with fheep; fo that whether they have re- 
lapfed into their former condition through mere neglect, or 
from fome inherent defeé in the foil, is the great point to be 
inquired into. 

To the objection ftarted by a man advifed to commence im~ 
prover, ** I cannot fpare the money propoled,” Mr. Y. angrily 
anfwers by another queftion, ** Cannot you borrow it?”—This 
queftion may fence, but will not /atisfy. 

Mr. Y. being thus got into the high way of improvement, 
proceeds at a fwift rate. He acquires a new farm of 120). 
a year, or more than 30001. in value every year. At the end 
of the feventh year his improver has above 10,0001]. in hand, 
and cultivates 360 acres more in the eighth year, Mr. Y. 
forefees an obftacle to his career, viz. that men will be want- 
ing for fuch vaft undertakings. He affirms, however, that if 
his improver employs 100 men this year, he may be affured of 
150 the next, and fo on.—ut may we not be permitted to 
whifper in his ear, that the men in a certain country are a cer- 
tain number, and that if they are collected by high prices, 
the whole country from whence they are drawn, mutt faffer by 
the want of them, and in a very confiderable degree. Befides, 
how will men, thus amafled, corrupt one another ; and how li- 
centious will they grow? 
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At the end of the eighth year Mr. Y. finds himfelf to have 
cafh in hand to the amount of betwixt 14 or 15,000]. and at 
the end of the ninth, betwixt 16 and 17,000]. 

And now, in the tenth year, he is fo moderate as to content 
himfelf with inclofing on/y two farms of 120 acres each, and 
running a plantation round the improved fquare of two miles 
each fide. He inclofes this plantation with a wall; an expence, 
which although prodigious to a man of a middling fortune, is 
yet a mere nothing to one that gains thoufands of pounds ina 
year! The plantation itfelt.is on/y 160 acres, and will require 
not quite 80,000 trees.—Men of flow imaginations would meet 
with fome /maill difficulties in finding’ this quantity of firs, pines, 
&c. But Mr. Y. having many hundreds of pounds in his 
pockets, with his pen conjures up, and then plants them, at once! 

At the end of the tenth year, he has almoft 24,0001]. in 
pocket. He now mortgages or fells his land, and has above 
60,000 |. neat profit. As fome curious man may happen to 
fuggeft that the original value of the land fhould be deduéed, 
Mr. Y. anfwers, ¢ ’? J is a nothing.’ But that he may appear as 
generous as rich, he gives you 160 acres of wood for this no- 
thing. He concludes his letter by efiimating the 62,0001. 
raifed in eleven years, nearly as equal to 6000 per annum, 
and all the product of 3147 1. ¢ but this matter is /o very unufual.” 
Jt is indeed ! If any one intends to be an improver, on Mr. Y.’s 
plan, and enjoys his 62,000]. beforehand, he would probably 
fay to his friends who fhould endeavour to moderate his hopes, 
“© Pol me occidiftis, amict, 

Non fervafiis, ait, cui fie extorta voluptas, 
Et demtus per vim menti gratiffimus error /” 





Hor. 

In letter VI. Mr. Y. infifts upon his principles as indubitable, 
viz. that the kind of Jand is univerfally allowed very improv- 
able; that as to its anfwering the expence, it is well known 
that he has allowed prices above the mark; and that the rate 
of 20s. per acre for the improved grafs is moderate. In an- 
fwer to the queftion, ** If fuch improvements here ftated can 
be made, how can the proprietors negle& them ?” He afks, 
«© How can men who keep from 5000 to 40,000 fheep, never 
think of folding, although the lofs by this negle& is prodigious ?” 
We think this laft queftion a good anfwer to the former. But 
we deem not fo of Mr. Y.’s other queftion, viz. ‘* Why don’t 
they improve their breed at the trifling expence of buying a few 
good tups?” For while the feed continues bad, it is rather a 
jofs than gain to attempt to improve the carcafs of the fheep, 
which infallibly degenerates to a fize fuited to its feed, and in 
the mean time thrives not.—Indeed, the knowledge of a fhep- 
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herd is not Mr. Y.’s fort; and he elfewhere owns it. Mr. Y, 
is very eloquent on the ules to which a father of a family may 
comfortably apply 60,000]. and we think needlefly—He then 
obferves, that preceding writers on agriculture have faid fo 
little on improvement of moors, that it might be contained 
in two pages. 

We own this feems to be a very great reproach to them all, 
and is to us ina particular manner a/foni/hing, as we are ours 
felves fully convinced that this part of huibandry has been, 
Jong ago, much practifed in feveral countries, and we believe 
with fuccefs, at leaft for a time. Hence it appears to us one of the 
mof? curious and moff important defiderata, why this branch of an- 
cient hufbandry fhould have fallen fo much into oblivion, that 
a fpirited inquirer into the ancient ftate of the moors, in ‘a 
Six Months Tour,’ cannot difcover any marks of their priftine 
culture. We have, however, feen it in a thoufand irfftances, 
and only remain in doubt, whether the relapfe of the land into 
its ancient ftate be the effect of bad culture or defe& of the 
foil to continue improved. ‘This appears to be fo important 
an inquiry that we hope fuch of our Readers as love agricul- 
ture (and none elfe will read our review of this work) will 
forgive our frequently fuggefting this inquiry. 

Mr. Y. now reduces the value of the improved grafs land to 
3258. per acre, and fhews that even, on this fuppofition, the im - 
prover on his plan may have 30,0001]. in pocket at the end 
of the above term. For our part, we believe that 12s. per 
acre is too low a rent for much improved moor land, and we 
fear 20s. is ‘too, high a rent on an average. We apprehend 
that in-this, as in moft cafes, truth lies betwixt the difputants. 

The Vilth letter begins with a propofal of improvement 
upon a /arger fcale, which we are heartily forry for; fince, as 
we apprehend, that fuch improvements as have been already 
difplayed, are in the main feafible; fo, on the other hand, we 
fear that the enlarging the profpect of them beyond the prefent 
horizon, will difguft almoft all whom he invites. Extremes run 
into one another ; and he who promifes too much, difcourages. 
*© Quid dignum tanto,” &c. fays Horace, who well knew human 
nature. © Let the world, Mr. Y. try your former fcheme 
of improvement, and when they fucceed in that, they will be 
ready to work on your larger plan; or rather, they will not 
want your new plan. They will be p/qnners themfelves. 

Mr. Y. however, by his enlarged fcale, gets nearly 10,000]. 
into pocket at the end of his third year, and betwixt 15 and 
16,000]. at the end of his fourth. At the end of his fifth 
year he has above 20,000]. in cafh, which runs up faft towards 
30,000]. at the end of the 6th year; and at the clofe of the 
eventh exceeds 40,0001.; at the end of the eighth year amounts 
to 
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to almoft 75,0001. and at the clofe of the ninth is betwixt 
140,000]. and 150,000 1, neat profit from 10,000 I. ftock ! Nay, 
he has much more profit by his plantations, &c. &c. But our 
pen is wore out with tranfcribing !—Some people may object 
(as a difficulty attending this fcheme of getting 150,000]. nay 
175,000 |. in nine years) that 5000 acres, neceflary to work 
thefe wonders, are not to be found contiguous. But Mr. Y. 
aflures his readers, on his word, that nobles, ‘nay gentlemen, 
pofiefs wafte moors of ten times the number, viz. 50,000.— 
Happy England! Why fhould we run to the deferts of Ame- 
ricaf j 

Our Farmer proceeds to fhew, that although it is much bet- 
ter to plant wafte grounds with firs and pines than with nothing, 
yet ‘tis forty times more advantageous to reduce it to corn and 
erafs land. ‘This may be true; but when he aflerts that 
«© in a rich, populous, induftrious kingdom, every inch of foil 
fhould be applied to feeding MAN,” we fee not this verified 
in England! We ftand aftonifhed at Mr. Y.’s picture of “* a 
kingdom where coal is to be had in every village.” We have 
travelled through many counties of this kingdom, and in how 
few have we feen coals in any village! In how many villages, 
and market and borough towns, cannot coals be obtained at any 
price! How great a part of this kingdom depends upon wood 
only for fuel ! How entirely, almoft, do the villages of the ex- 
tenfive north-riding of Yorkfhire (which Mr. Y. juftly confiders 
as one great feat of thefe improvements) want coals! By the 
bye, it is this want of coals which makes lime fo dear in many 
parts of that riding, as to difcourage the improvement of moors. 

Mr. Y. concludes this letter with an affertion that aftonifhes 
us above meafure, viz. ** the immenfity of the profit is nearly 
the fame to thofe who would hire thefe moors [2s to the pro- 
prietors.”] What reafon can be plaufibly affigned in fupport of 
this paradox '—** Rent is too trifling to calculate.”’—What 
then ’—Be the original rent ever fo trifling, will any man give 
Mr.Y. any thing like nearly the fame money on mortgage of his 
leafehold as of his freehold equally improved ?—What inadver- 
tency! If it could be fhewn that the projected improvement would 
Jaft only a certain number of years, and that the leafe is com- 
menfurate to that term, the value of the leafehold and freehold 
would be nearly the fame, and much lefs than Mr. Y. calcu- 
lates; but while the improvements are fuppofed perennial, the 
¢afe is as different as can be imagined. 

In letter VIII. Mr. Y. propofes to examine the leaft extent 
of improvement of moor which can profitably be undertaken. 
On this plan we fhall obferve a few things, viz. 1ft, that the 
profit of keeping, one year, on grafs, two years old Scotch heif- 
ers, feems ftated unreafonab!y high at 40s. per acre; for, in the 
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firft place, heifers fo young can feldom be bought at any price, 
the Scotchmen wifely keeping them till they fell at a better : 
fecondly, they feldom feed, but grow in carcafe, and weigh ill at 
three years old. a2dly, feven quarters of oats per acre feems 
too great.an average crop; and, 3dly, 40 loads of compoft, led 
by the team every day, feems too great a tafk, as the diftance 
muft be various. 

Mrs. Y. fhews that, on his plan of improvement, the leatt 
fum of money with which a man fhould begin, is nearly 1800]. 
and hence he accounts for fo few improvements being carried 
on fuccefsfully. Indeed he judicioufly obferves, that turnips, 
oats, &c. are wanting in fucceflion; and as double cropping 
ruins land, a want of improving new land every year, ruins al}. 

Upon the whole, on Mr. Y.’s calculation, a man with moor 
enough and betwixt 1700]. and 18001. in his pocket, by im- 
proving 20 acres every year, may, in 15 years’ time, have a 
clear profit of above 20001]. befides the itock, or fee-fimple of 
300 acres, worth 300]. per ann. or goool. more. 

Letter IX. begins with an allurance that * he who, on the 
data of improving a grit-ftone moor, begins to improve a lime- 
ftone moor, foil the fame, will prove a great lofer.”—‘This ap- 
pears to us amazing, if the coals be no further diftant in the 
latter cafe than the lime in the former. But Mr. Y. has his 
data from the very ingenious Mr. Scroope. 

One of Mr. Scroope’s data, however, we are aftonifhed at, 
viz. that ** all expences of burning lime are 3s. 10d. per 
chaldron.” We know that the price of getting up lime-ftones, 
where eafieft to be come at, breaking them and filling the kiln, 
that is, mixing the coals and broken ftones, is 2s. Now it 
is inconceivable how the coals fhould only coft 1s. 10d, fora 
chaldron. We know of no coals nearer Mr. Scroope’s than the 
bifhopric of Durham, and a chaldron of coals will only burn 
three or four chaldrons of lime.—We know that in fome parts 
of the North-riding, Mr. Scroope’s country, the very getting 
up of a chaldron of coals cofts 8s. fo that on the whole it 
feems that the main expence of the burning of lime, the coals, 
is omitted. If he who burns lime with his own ftone can pur- 
chafe coals as cheap as the grit-ftone improver purchafes lime, 
and leads from an equal diftance, he has a very coniiderable 
advantage over him; for if a chaldron of coals burns four chal- 
crons of lime, he faves three-fourths of the leading. Four chal- 
drons of lime coft 1]. 12s. in the one cafe; in the other ca‘e 
coals coft 8s, and burning four chaldrons of lime 16s. fo that 
one-fourth of the money ‘expended, and three fourths of the 
leading, are faved. “How confiderable all this !—But if inftead 
of 4s. per chaldron getting up ftones, &c, be reckoned only 
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We muft, however, think Mr, Y.’s ftate of the expence 
of lime at 4s. the chaldron greatly below the truth; and this 
mifcalculation is confiderable, when near 500 chaldrons are laid 
on every year’s improvement. We are alfo much miftaken if 
he could hire Jabourers to fill and fpread five chaldrons of 
lime for 1s. 6d. Would not the man who fhould fill and 
fpread this quantity, work a hard day’s work, and be ill paid? 
The rating of tithe alfo at 2s. per acre, on fuch improved 
ground, feems much too low. What clergyman would take 
2s. for his tenth part of cabbages, fuppofed worth 61. or 81.? 
All this is felf delufion!——-Mr. Y. makes the improve- 
ment of ftock by 30 acres of cabbages and 40 of turnips, to be 
300]. The tenth part of this fum is 301. whereas the tithe 
of 70 acres, at 2s. is only 7]. not a fourth of 301, Whata 
difference ! 

In the fecond year there is fome great miftake about feed for 
60 acres of oats, charged only 31. i.e. 1s. per acre *. In p. 267 
expence fhould be fet againft 3092, &c. not againft 362, &c. 
which is the balance of expence and product. But Mr. Y. means 
by the expence, the furplus of difburfements above receipts. He 
makes the total fum requifite for this improvement 52601. &c. 
and at the end of the fourth year finds 62601. in his pocket; 
at the end of the fifth nearly 10,000]. at the end of the 
fixth nearly 13,000]. at the end of the feventh nearly 17,000 1. 
at the end of the eighth above 23,000]. at the end of the ninth 
almoft 25,coo 1. and at the end of the tenth almoft 40,0001. 
and by fale of ftock and land this fum is made up 104,122]. 
And now Mz. Y. aflures his improver that he has calculated 
his advantages much too low ! : 

Mr. Y. obferves, that by his management, a gentleman who 
owes 95,000 |. need only add the odd scool. to his debt, ‘and 
follow our Author in the enchanting agricultural walk; and in 
a few years he will have all his debts paid, with 100,000]. in 
his pocket! We remember a common fubject of a theme at 
{chool, ** Afulta fidem promiffa levant.” ) , 

Mr. Y. is very folicitous to remove all fear of wanting hands, 
* High wages will bring them, and conf{tant employ keep 
them.’ Be it fo. He inftances turnpikes, navigations, &c. 
But do not thefe inftances prove the damage by draining an al- 
ready cultivated country of neceffary hands ? 

Mr. Y. affirms that, in Northumberland alone, are fix hun- 
dred thoufand acres of moor-land, and in Weftmoreland, Cum- 
berland, Durham, Yorkthire, and Derby, three millions ! 

His Xth letter propofes to improve fuch lands as York- 
fhire wolds, plains in Wilthhire, heaths in Norfolk, &c. When 





* It feems, according to other allowances, 301. 
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thefe light, fhallow, hazel Joams are covered with rubbifh, he 
would pare and burn them; when clear, only plough them up. 
N. B. He omits confideration of their culture by lime, as 
that manure feems unfit where richnefs is wanting. The grand 
improvement he propofes is /ainfoine, and he proceeds on the ex- 
periments of Sir Digby Legard. The improvement is from 
1s. to1os. per acre. Mr. Y. thinks the beft difpofition of a 
farm on this land is, to have two-thirds fainfoine, one of them 
for hay, and the other for pafture; the remainder for turnips 
and barley alternately: the former worth 30s. per acre, the 
Jatter amounting to 3 quarters *. 

Mr. Y. fuppofes rent, tithe, and town charges of 150 acres 
only 121. But what clergyman, not an ideot, will be con- 
tent with his pittance of this fum? If he knows the land can 
be raifed to 10s. per acre, by fainfoine, will he not expect 1s, 
per acre, or 7]. 10s. for the 150 acres? If it produce 3 quar- 
ters of barley, or 2]. 8s. will not he expeé& 4s. 6d. per acre? 

He fhews that 24831. &c. are requifite to cultivate 450 acres 
of this land ; and that at the end of the third year the improver 
will have in hand 27601. &c. at the end of the fourth 41921. 
at the end of the fifth 52491. &c. at the end of the fixth 6019). 
at the end of the feventh 83471. at the end of the eighth 
11,2481. at end of the ninth 13,4921. the end of the tenth 
25,4371. and at the end of the eleventh his neat profit is 
44,9141. Mr. Y. obferves, firft, that the feed of /ainfoine 
fometimes fails, and, in that cafe, a crop of turnips muft be 
taken, and fainfoine fown again; and, fecondly, that after 20 
years it will be neceflary to renew the fainfoine by fowing 
again. 

“ewer XI. confiders the cultivation of foils which cover 
marle, fat chalk, and clay. Mr. Y. advifes his improver, hav- 
ing raifed his neceflary buildings and fences, to lay on every 
acre 200 loads (each 15 bufhels) of the marle, &c. and avows 
that the land will lett, at an average, for 1os. per acre, the 
original rent 1s. 6d. 

This is a kind of improvement which makes a quick return, 
fo that at the end of the fecond year Mr. Y. reckons that the 
improver who has laid out 15651. will have cafh in hand 
23381. at the end of the third year 42251. at the end of the 
fourth year 55591. at the end of the fifth 83671. at the end of 
the fixth 11,6801. at the end of the feventh 20,6861. and at 
the end of the eighth 92,218 1. befides 740 acres of plantation 
which coft 43001. So that from expending 16901. is gained 
about 100,000]. in eight+years. This profit needs no enco- 
mium:: but Mr. Y. fees it will be thought to want defence, 
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and therefore he endeavours to fhew that he has laid the ex- 
pences too high, and that 10s, an acre is not too high rent 
to be expected. He dwells much on the good flate of the build- 
ings, fences, &Xc. But we have before faid, that thefe 
will certainly allure a tenant, but not enable him to pay a neat 
rent. We believe marle a good and /afling manure ; but we ap- 
prehend its kinds to be fo various, that we muft fuppofe its pro- 
fits as various ; and we have no very high opinion of clays, at 
leaft till mixed and mellowed with oppofite foils. Mr. Y. avers, 
that he can point to many parts of England where feveral hun- 
dred thoufands of acres, thus to be improved, may be met with, 
We rejoice at the news, for the fake of the public, as we have 
hitherto thought that the true profitable fat marle is not com- 
monly to be found. We fuppofe, if it can be thus abundantly 
found, that is the moft profitable fort of improvement. Mr. Y. 
endeavours to fhew that the ill fuccefs of farmers who marle, 
fhould not be urged to difcourage improvers. He candidly 
owns, however, that the improver muft mortgage his improved 
farms as faft as pofible, or he will be obliged to raife greater 
fums than any fenfible man would think of raifing, ** nay, that 
all the preceding immenfe profits will vanith at once!” This is 
bad news: for how muft the improver be fure of an opportunity 
of mortgaging his farm? Will not monied men chufe to fee how 
thefe new farms anfwer to the tenants, before they hazard their 
cafh? 

Letter XII. difplays the improvements to be made On fuch 
tracts as Enfield-Chace, Epping-Foreft, New Foreft, &c. by 
which he apprehends that the rent may be raifed from 2s. 6d. 
to 20s. an acre. This we honeftly believe very eafy.—He ob- 
ferves, that the fhrubs, &c. would fell to an advantage, and not 
only fill the covered drains, but go confiderably towards making 
the hedges, which alfo we are convinced of.—He recommends 
planting of cabbages on this new-improved foil, unfit for ture 
nips, and, we think, judicioufly. However, we doubt of the 
reality of 320 acres of cabbages in the firft year, giving to the 
ftock nearly 2000 improvement. Perhaps, all things confidered, 
Mr. Y.’s product of 1600 quarters of barley from 320 acres is 
not extravagant. He makes about 75001. the fum requifite for 
Carrying on this great improvement. 

On this plan he has cafh in hand at the end of the third year, 
35,702]. at theend of the fourth 24,181 1. at the end of the fifth 

3,245]. at the end of the fixth 52,2891. at the end of the fe- 

enth 74,3651. at the eighth 82,0001. and at the end of the 
ninth 178,9651. and have befides in hand 5120 acres, with all 
ftock, which will bring him in 93691.! We fear this ftate 
of accounts will remind his readers of the celebrated Per- 
ian glafs-man in the Spectator. 
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But not yet content, Mr. Y. fhews, that, in the tenth year, 
the income will be 200,0co1. and that at the end of the 
twelfth year, the neat profit is above 600,0001. He alfo 
thinks this profit very moderate; and that it is impoffible this 
undertaking fhould fail of fuccefs ! 

The lJaft Letter difplays the advantages of this improvement, 
not to the individual, but the public.—This point, of great im- 
portance, will be fo obvious to any man of fenfe, that we will not 
enter into our Author’s detail, but refer the Reader who wants 
conviction of the truth of this confequence of Mr. Y.’s fup- 
pofed improvements, to the Letter itfelf; which, we fuppofe, 
will afford much entertainment to any true patriot, who be- 
lieves that the value of Mr. Y.’s improvements will be only a 
tenth of what he flates it to be. 

In p. 402, he advifes landlords who are too timorous to 
execute works like thefe propofed, to lend money on them 
to men of fkill.—We are fu ly convinced, that moft of Mr. Y.’s 
propofed improvements are very likely to be attended with con- 
fiderable advantages (efpecially the laft), and therefore wifh that 
timorous landlords of wifte grounds may meet with men of un- 
doubted integrity, as well as fhill and indu/?ry, to whom they may 
prudently and profitably lend money on fuch plans. But we ap- 
prehend, that the landlord, who is too timid to expend his 
money with hisown hand, under his own eye, will be more 
cautious of lending it to projectors, however rational. We 
wifh, however, that all Jandlords would confider, that the mo- 
ney lent being expended on the lender’s ground, he is put almoft 
immediately into pofleffion of land-fecurity, as Mr. Y. obferves ; 
and adds acaution, that fecurity for expending the money lent 
on the Jand, be taken. 

The Farmer juftly laments, that wti/ity is not put on the fame 
foot as beauty, and that-a maj/ler-improver is not encouraged 
equally with a mafter of ornamental di/pofition of grounds.—In the 
two jaft pages he defcribes fuch a ma/ler-improver, a picture 
which we apprehend to be no bad refemblance of himfelf. 

Mr. Y. has, in this work, opened a new world to the fearcher 
into nature; and thercfore we will make no apology to our 
Readers for the length of this review, or to our Author for the 





freedom of it.—We have avoidd all verbal criticifm, but we beg 


leave to remind Mr. Y. that we have pafled over fuch inaccura- 
cies, that we muft fay, not only Prician’s head, but that of 
gommon fenfe is broke by them, 


{ N. B. For Implement, p. 3744 J. 1. read Improvement. ] : 
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Art. IX. Hints for improving the Kingdom of Ircland, in a Letter 
to his Excellency George Lord Vifcount 7 ownfbend, Lord Lieute* 
By A Lover of his Country. Dublin 

One Sheet. : 


E are induced to take nonce of this little publication, 
both by a motive of civility *, and a much better, that 
We doubt not that all the great facis here aflert- 
and on that fuppofition we know not whe- 
ther we ought more to wonder or to pity. 

The Letter-writer afirms, that Ireland, notwithftanding the 
advantages of a free conftitution, excellent foil, and to! lerable 
population, is the moft uncultivated part of the Britith empire, 
or perhaps all Europe; upon the whole, not much better than 
Indeed, the inftances which follow are 
ftrong i in point, viz. I. not one waggon or cart in a farmer's 
, but one-horte cars, with wheels not three feet high, and 
opine ‘folid ; 2. not, one public waggon; 3. in 100 miles from 
the fouth to Dublin, only four corn-fields in blade on Novem- 
ber 11th; and in the forwardeft counties much arable land un- 
fown; 4. fences made only to Jaft one year; and, 5. lands 
univerfaliy laid to grafs without feeds. 

The Writer sire. that flax-hufbandry is fcarcely known 
out of the province of Ulfter ; and concludes, from the data of 
F flays publifhed by the Dublin Society in 1732, that the county 
of L eich would yield a clear profit of tol. per acre, and 


nant of Ireland. 


of compaffion. 


ed can be proved; 


Hounflow-heath, &c. 


contains 375,320 acres; fo that the profit wou!d be 3,753,200], 

~ nearly equal to half the rental of the kinadom, 
Our Letter-writer proceeds to fhew the confequence of this 

wretched Hulbgndrys viz. the mifery of the labouring 


per annum,— 





Ne 





equal to that of any poor on earth; and which would “be {till 
greater, were it not for potatoes. He affures ‘us that the yeo- 
manry are but by one degree lefs miferable, although their mar- 
kets are as good as the Englifh, and labour is much lower, 

His advice to his countrymen, to fit down content under the 
reftriGtions of trade which E ngland lays on them, and to culti- 
vate thofe branches which fhe allows, is certainly judicious. 

He apprehends, and (we think) with juftice, that the foun- 
dation of Iri/fh mifery lies in the firft Englith fettlers not confi- 

themfelves as colonifts, and therefore not planting and 
fing their refpedtive territories ; and he juftly laments the 
non-continuance of thofe improvemenis by the grantees, which 


are mentioned in the ftatute as the foundation of Prabts by 
cic amases 
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* See the Correfpondence at the end of this mgnsh, 


Rev. July 774, 
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In oppofition to Sir William Petty’s notion, that ‘* manufats 
ture is preferable to agriculture,” our Letter-writer fhews, from 
Mr. Young, that a lefs number of people produce by agricul- 
ture 83,237,651 1. than thofe who by manufaétures produce 27 
millions: a difference of above + three to one in favour of agri- 
culture ! : 

We mean not to undertake the defence of Mr. Young’s cab- 
culations. But it is evidently abfurd for any nation to cultivate 
manufaétures till they have made a good progrefs in agriculture. 

Our Letter-writer obferves that the Dutch, by judicious 
hufbandry, make their lands pay 71}. per aere, according to 
Sir William Petty, and 101. per acre, according to Sir Richard 
Wefton: whereas Mr. Young eflimates the produce of ours 
only at 2]. 10s. and the Letter-writer hopes we may improve 
to the ftandard of the Dutch. 

We, on the contrary, hope no fuch thing; but are con- 
vinced that the value of the Dutch lands, in a great meafure, 
depends on the fmall] extent of their country, and confequently 
on the nearnefs of all parts of them to water. Certainly, how- 
ever, inland navigations, if properly conducted, promife great 
advances of the real value of lands. 

Our Letter-writer obferves, that the bounty on exportation 
of corn has not had the fame effect in Ireland as in England, 
and thinks the true reafon to be, that it is given at a price un- 
der the market. He declaims on the advantages of the bounty 
on expoiration of corn, and we agree with him in general, but 
are convinced that prudence dictates bounds to that bounty. 

The Letter-writer notes the uniformity of half arable and 
half pafture in England which Mr. Young found, and thinks 
that fuch a divifion in Ireland would not defeat the legiflature’s 
views. This point we apprehend te require much more difqui- 
fition than a letter of one fheet admits. We agree with him 
however in thinking that the obfervation of a judicious courfe 
of crops might very properly be made a qualification of receiv- 
ing the bounty. 

The Writer has a period, at the fenfe of which we can only 
guefs, We apprehend it te be, that the bounty paid on the ex- 
portation of corn by England, has been more than 72,4331.3 
and he thinks a third part of that fum, expended in the fame 
manner in Ireland, would make it a flouiifhing kingdom. 

Another means of improvement which the Letter-writer 
wifhes, is the diftribution of premiums for the flax-hufbandry, 
in aid of the bounty granted by parliament, and we own, as the 
Jiifh have great advantages of water, all encouragement to that 

fufbandry feems rational, 





+ The Letter-writer fays @/me/?; but he should have faid mee 
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On Mr. Young’s affertion, that fheep are four times more 
profitable on inciefed than open. ground, our Letter-writer con- 
cludes, that ‘ inclofing is an improvement worth at leaft 10 s. per 
‘acre, which amounts in the whole kingdom to five millions per 
annum.’ We know the improvement is confiderable, but dare 
not maintain it to be equal to this ftate of it. 

The Letter-writer thinks that two millions would inclofe the 
whole kingdom of Ireland, that is, finifh the inclofure with 
quick hedges. We fee no data on which.to ground that con- 
clufion ; yet agree with him, that whatever the expence be, it 
would be amply repaid. On comparing the two kingdoms, we 
fay—** Facies non una, nec diverfa tamen—” and we may add, 


«© Qualem decet effe fororum !” Cc 
a 





Art. X. 4 Review of the Hiftory of Fob; wherein the principal 
Charaéters, Tranfactions, and Incidents in that Book are confider« 
ed with Attention; alfo, Enquiry made, whether they are countes 
nanced by Reafon, Nature, and Truth, or are in Reality fupported 
other Parts of Scripture-Hiflory. With an Appendix, containing 
Remarks on that generally mifapplied Paffage, Chap. xii. Ver. 12. 
By a private Gentleman. 8vo. 2s. fewed. Buckland, &c, 


1771. 


HERE is, we believe, no book of fcripture that is, up- 
. on the whole, fo difficult as. the Book of Job. - It is cer- 
tain there is none that hath afforded greater occafion for critical 
{peculations and enquiries, or concerning which more elaborate 
diflertations and treatifes have been written. Several of the 
moft eminent and learned authors of our own country have di- 
ftinguifhed themfelves upon the fubject, within not many years 
paft; and yet there will {till be found room for new obferva- 
tions. 
The Writer of the prefent tract hath delivered, with great 
plainnefs and modefty, the remarks of a fenfible and thoughtful 
man on the hiftory of Job. Hisdefign is, to prove, from what 
light the hiftory itfelf affords, connected with fome chronologi- 
cal accounts in other parts of {cripture, the reality of the perfon 
of Job; nearly the time in which he lived, and the country he 
inhabited; the authenticity of his hiftory ; to cffer a probable 
conjecture with regard to the writer of it; and to anfwer, in 
the courfe of the work, fome objections to the truth of the 
ftory. This is the plan laid down by our Author; but he doth: 
not ftritly adhere to it, and, indeed, he confiders the doing fo 
as a matter of little or no confequence ; though, perhaps, feveral 
of his Readers may be of a different opinion. 
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4 Review of the Hiflory of Fob. 


He begins with ftating his fentiments concerning the general 
intention of the hiftory of Job, which he believes to be as fol- 
Jows, 1ft, To juftify the condu& of the all-wife infinite Being, 
who always fees things as they are, and who, in every of 
his providential difpenfations, intends the beft good of all his 
creatures. 2dly, fo fhew, that men frequently miftake cha- 
racters; and in confequence thereof, as frequently draw erro- 
neous and falfe concluiions, prejudicial to themfelves and others, 
gdly, That affliGtions in the prefent ftate, fimply confidered, 
are no proof of the difpleafure of the Almighty, but occafion- 
ally are quite the contrary. 4thly, As a general leflon, by 
fhewing, that the behaviour of Job, confidered as a man, was, 
upon the whole, agreeable to truth, reafon, and nature. 

In difcuffing thefe particulars, our Author introduces fome 
obfervations in favour of the condué&t of Job’s wife. He is in- 
clined to think, that if fhe a€tually made ufe of the word barec, 
it was not in the fenfe ufually put upon it in this place, § For 
if,’ fays he, * the word means not only to blefs, but to falute, 
or give the knee (and*there are but four more places in all the 
Bible where it can be fuppofed to have an oppofite meaning—), I 
fhould imagine fhe had fo high an opinion of her hufband’s in- 
nocence, that fhe might mean to advife him, feeing, notwith- 
flanding his uprightnefs, he was thus amazingly afflicted to 
go and kneel, or bcw dwn before God, and plead, or, as it weres 
expofiulate with him concerning the reafon of thefe dreadful calami- 
ties,—even thouch he fhould die. If this fenfe of her expreffions 
be allowed, it will juftify ‘7ob’s wife rebuke for her inconfide- 
ratenefs, while, ashe ftill poffeffed his foul in fubmiffive patience, 
crying out, ** Fhou fpeakeft as a rafh, thoughtlefs, or foolifh 
woman; what, /hall we receive good at the hand of God, and fhall 
qe not receive evil?” Indeed, it fhould feem, that God himfelf 
did not behold her as an impious or blafphemous woman ; inaf- 
much as we find, from the fequel of the hiftory, fhe was made 
a great inftrument in ‘fod’s future and remarkable profperity ; 
fhe becoming, after the great calamity, the mother of feven 
fons, and three moft beautiful daughters. I fay, fhe was their 
mother, becaufe we have no intimation that ‘od had any other 
wife.’ 

Our Author has endeavoured to fhew, that, even in the places 
where the word barec has been almoft undoubtedly thought to 
fignify curfe, it may admit of a contrary meaning ; after which 
he proceeds to enquire who was the writer of the hiftory; and, 
having here confidered and exprefled his difapprobation of the 
opinions of feveral learned men, he propofes his own, which is, 
that Elihu was the firft penman of the book of Job. He fup- 
pofes, however, that Mofes might be the tranflator of it, and 
give 
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sive it the fablimity of diction, and the other poetical orna- 
ments with which it every where abounds. ‘The reafons affign- 
ed for afcribing it originally to Elihu are, 1{t, His being the 
youngeft of all the perfons mentioned as having any acquzint- 
ance with Job and his fto:y, fo that he might probably outlive 
Job, and could afcertain the circumftances recorded in the xliid 
chapter. 2dly, His being well-acquainted with the feveral par- 
ticulars of Job’s hiftory. 3dly, His amiable character, and re- 
markable modefty, which fitted him for relating facts as they 
really happened. And, 4thly, His being little more than a 
fpeCtator, whofe mind was not difturbed or diftrefled ; by which 
means he was much better qualified than even Job himfelf, to 
examine and recollect the ditferent circumftances of the afflic- 
tion, the complaint, the dialogue, accufation, defence, and 
other incidents which compofe this very remarkable ftory. 

But the chief defign of the prefent performance is to prove the 
reality of the perfon of Job, and the truth of the facts related 
concerning him, the objections to which opinion are very di- 
ftin@tly confidered, and, in our apprehenfion, fuccefsfully re- 
moved. We fhall, however, with regard to this part of the 
work, only take notice of the interpretation which is given of 
the dialogues carried on between Jehovah and Satan, in the two 
firft chapters. Thefe dialogues our Author fuppofes to be only 
a poetical pi&ure or reprefentation of contrafted charadters, 
beautifully drawn and highly finifhed. ¢ If,’ fays he, § this 
part of the hiftory was to be divefted of its poetical reprefenta- 
tion, the matter of Satan, in plain-language, would run thus: 
Job was a virtuous and good man, one who walked uprightly, 
fearing God and avoiding evil: his pofleffions were very large, 
and fo much increafed, that he became greater than his neigh- 
bours, which profperity was the occafion of ,fome very envious 
adverfary, who did not thrive as he did, not only to view him 
with a jealous eye, but openly to accufe him, and exclaim, in 
the following manner: ‘* Doth ‘fob ferve God for nought? is not 
his fubfiance increafed in the lanl? yet this pretended fear of God, 
and perfec? uprightnefs, is nothing more than diffimulation and grofs 
hypocrify. As things are now with him, he may very well appear as 
one that avoids evil; for he has no occafion to ufe art, craft, or fraud 
in bis dealings, feeing the work of his hand is bleffed. But did he 
fall under any remarkable calamity, or meet with heavy loffes in his 
fubftance, be ayould foon difcover the wickednefs of his heart ; for 
then he would appear quite a different perfon before God, nor, as he 
does now, would he be foen to blefs God to his face.” 

‘ This,’ continues the Writer, ¢ is no unfair reprefentation 
of the matter,—and when it is faid, ** So went Satan forth 
from the prefence of the Lord, and fmote Job with fore boils from 
the fole of his foot unto his — Iam perfuaded it fhould 
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be confidered only as a poetical defcription of the difeafe, which 
really happened to Job by permiffion of divine providence.’ 

The place of Job’s habitation was, according to our Author, ° 
beyond a doubt, in or about the borders of Idumea, in the land 
which received its name from Uz, the fon of Difhan. 

No little pains are taken, in the prefent enquiry, to prove 
that Job’s three friends were bafe hypocrites, and, in faét, his 
bitter enemies. “Though we acknowledge that what is faid in 
fupport of this opinion is ingenious, and even forcible, we do 
not, however, entirely agree with it. At the fame time, we 
go farther than Mr. Peters, and think that they were not only 
miftaken in their fentiments, but very criminally fevere and un- 
charitable in their treatment of Job. | 
Our Author has judicioufly felected a variety of circumftances, 
in order to determine the age in which Job lived; and as, on 
the one hand, he vigoroufly oppofes the notion of Dr. Warbur- 
ton, that Ezra was the writer of the hiftory ; fo he contends, 
on the other hand, that the Book of Job could not be the ol: 'eft 
book in the world. ¢ Perhaps,’ fays he, ‘ it may be the moft 
ancient Arabian regular hiftory ; and alfo the oldeft poetical 
one, wearing the dramatic form; but I think, in any other 
view, it is not to be fo schenuend.’ Upon the whole, he ap- 
pears to have fhewn, with the greateft degree of probability, 
that Job lived a confiderable time later than Abraham. Indeed, 
if the opinion be right, that Eliphaz, Job’s friend, was the 
eldeft fon of Efau, it follows that Job, who feems to have been 
a much younger man than Eliphaz, muft have been co-tem- 
porary with the children and grandchildren of Jacob. 

Toward the conclufion of ‘this performance, a conjeéture is 
offered, why the three daughters of Job are mentioned by name 
in the laft chapter, and not his feven fons ; and feveral reafons 
are alledged to prove, that Jobab, a great-grandfon of Efau, 
was not, as fome have maintained, the fame perfon with Job. 

The defign of the appendix i is to fhew, that the words, ** With 
the Ancient is wijdom, and in Length of Days underflanding,” re- 
late to God, une not to man. 

After a careful review of the prefent publication, we are clear- 
ly of opinion, that the Author hath collected together, with no 
little fagacity and judgment, a multitude of arguments, which 
very fufficiently confirm his grand propofition, ‘ That the hifto- 


ry of Job i is (rue.’ K. 
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MONTHLY CATALOGUE, 
For J U L Y, 177% | 


MEDICAL. 


Art. 11. Impartial Remarks on the Suttonian Method of Incculation. 
Interfperfed with Cafes, Obfervations, and Remarks, on both the 
natural and artificial Small-Pox. In a Letter to Dr. Glafs. By 
Nicholas May, junior, Surgeon at Plymouth. 8vo. 2s. 6d. 
Tilley, Wheble, &c. 


HIS isa bulky pamphlet which contains nothing new on the 

fubjects in queftion.—The Author endeavours to prove the 
fullowing propofitions, viz. that the Suttons do not poffefs any par- 
ticular zofrum, which renders their praétice more fuccefsful :—but 
that their fuccefs arifes from the /mall quantity of matter which is 
ufed in the operation. 

‘The truth of the firft of thefe propofitions is now pretty generally 
acknowledged ; but the truth of the fecond is by no means afcer- 
tained; and the following hiftory, which is related by our Author, 
is a ftrong argument that this is not the cafe : 

‘ A middle-aged lady, of confiderable fortune and diftinétion, in 
this neighbourhood, was inoculated by Mr. Sutton, who refided en- 
tirely at her houfe during the neceffary period, in order the better 
to conduct the whole of the procefs, fo highly confequential to his 
credit, and the fafety of his patient.—Every injunétion, refpecting 
medicine, diet, air, &c. was moft ftrittly complied with; and, as 
ufual, at the expected time a fall number of puftules made their 
appearance, which were pronounced by Mr, Sutton to be genuine, 
aggl to contain a fufficient quantity of matter, fo as to prevent any 
future ill confequence, often /uppofed to exift in default of a larger 
crop. Some few days (I am informed about four) after the erup- 
tion had been completed, the lady was prevailed on to drink a little 
wine, and alfo to make ufe of a little high-feafoned or rich fauce, 
in order to raife her fpirits, much dejected with fears left: fo incon- 
fiderable a number of eruptions might not fufficiently fecure her from 
a future attack of a diftemper the had ever much dreaded. Much 
about this time Dr. Colwell, aa eminent phyfician of this town, af- 
ter vifiting a patient in that neighbourhood, paid the lady a friendly 
vifit, to inquire after her health, and congratulate her, on her pre- 
fent happy ftate and approaching recovery, The Doétor affured 
her that the puftules looked very kindly, and gave her every pofflible 
encouragement. But, notwithitanding all the counter-perfuafions 
of both the Doétor and her operator, fhe grew more and more de- 
jected; nay, at length, almoft defpondent; intimating that fhe 
found herfelf much out of order, and believed that the fhould never 
get the better of it. From conftant exclamations like thefe, Mr. Sut- 
ton became very uneafy and alarmed, and truly not without reafon : 
for it muft be confeffed that his fituation was very diftrefling. It 
was now thought neceflary, for the fatisfaction of all parties, to call 
in further affiftance, 
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¢ Late in the eyening of the fecond.day from Dr. Colwell’s laf 
vifit, Mr. Sutton’s fervant came to town to the Doétor’s houfe, in 
great hafte, and defired the Dofor to go with him to vifit the “ij 
with the utmoft expedition.—The Doétor found her much indi 
pofed, with the appearance of a pretty plentiful eruption, when, at 
their unanimous requeft, fhe became intirely his patient,- Dr. Col- 
well fays, the pultuies in her face only, being numbered, were found 
to be about shree hundred, and throughout the reft of the body they 
were as numerous as could well be, to allow them difin@; and that 
they were more like the effets of an infeCtion taken in the natural 
way, than thofe of inoculation.—She got very well through the dif- 
eafe.— But though a much larger quantity of matter was now deter- 
mined from the centre to the circumference, by means of a much 
more confiderable number of puftules than ufually attend this ope- 
rator’s method; and though incruftation and exficcation were. both 
kindly and regal r; yet, after all, confiderable abfcefles, produced 
by the matter ftill floating with the humours, were neverthelefs con- 
fequent, and required the affiftance of chirurgical treatment.’ J), 
Art. 12. Objervationes Huxhamii, Sc. i. e. Huxham’s Obfervas 

‘tions on the Air and epidemic Difeafes, from the Year 1749 to the 

End of the Year 1752. Vol. Ill. Publifhed from his Faither’s 

Mahufeript, by J. Cor. Huxham, A.M. R.S.S. &c, 8vo.. 25 

fewed. Hinton. 

There can be no doubt with refpe&t to thefe being the genuine 
obfervations of Dr. Huxham.—Had the Doctor however intended 
them for the public, he would probably have completed another ten 
years t, and have publifhed them during his life.—The truth ap- 
pears to be ths,—the Doctor found that a third volume would be 
little more than a repetition of what had been already given in the 
two preceding volumes. D, 
_ Art. 13. Elements of Therapeutics. By Andrew Duncan, M.D. 
’ Of the Royal College of Phyficians at Edinburgh. 8vo. 45. 

Edinburgh printed, and fold in London by Richardfon and Co. 

/ O. 

T Siete elements are divided into two parts; the firft treats of The- 
rapeutics in general: the fecond of the particular clafles of medi- 
cines. 

The firft of thefe parts was read in one lecture, and is here pub 
lifhed as then delivered :—the Author’s intention is, to inveftigate 
that plan pon which the profecution of this fubje&t may be con- 
€uéted with the greateft advantage. Here Dr. Duncan appears to 
foffefs confiderable abilities, and to have taken great pains with his 
fb et, but his manner of exprefling himfelf is fometimes perplexed, 

snd will, we apprehend, for the moft part, prove rather irkfome to 
fs ch of his readers as have a tafte for good writing. 

The fecond part treats of particular claffes, and is intended as a 
text to. the fucceeding lectures. Here our Author acquits himfelf 
much more agrecably, : and has drawn up a clear, ufeful, and com- 
re shenfive fyllabus.-+~The following ts a lift of the claffes. 








7 Each of the former volumes contains a feries of obfervations 
for ten years. *~ 
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3. Emetics. 2. Cathartics. 3. Diaphoretics. 4. Epifpaftics. 5. Diu 
tetics. 6, Expectorants. 7. Errhines. 8. Sialagogues. 9. Blood- 
letting. 10. Emmenagogues. 11. Anthelmintics. 12. Lithontrip- 
tics. 13. Antacids. 14. Antalkalins. 15. Attenuants. 16, In- 
{piffants. 17. Antifeptics. 18, Aftringents. 19. Ewmollients, 

20. Corrofives. 21. Demulcents. 22. Stimulants. 23. Sedatives. 

24. Antifpafmodics. D, 

NoveEts. 

Art. 14. The Palinode: or, The Triumphs of Virtue over Love. 
A fentimental Novel. In which ate painted to the Life the Cha- 
raéters and Manners of fome of the moft celebrated Beauties in 
England. By M. Treyffac De Vergy.. 12mo. z Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Woodfall and Evans, 

This novel is by-much the moft decent and unexceptionable that 
has fallen from the pen of Monf. De Vergy. If it were not for one 
or two paflages which are rather too voluptuous, we could almoit 
venture to recommend it to our fair countrywomen, The fcenes 


> between Rambler and Mrs. Guery have fingular delicacy, and difcover, 


‘that the Author is no mean proficient in the fludy of the female mind. 
Art. 15. The generous Hufband; ory The Hiftory of Lord Le- 
lius and the fair Emilia. Containing likewife the genuine Me- 
moirs of Afmodei, the pretended Piedmontefe Count, from the 
Time of his Birth, to his late ignominious Fall in Hyde-park. 
* azmo. 2s.6d. Wheble. 1771. 
This wretched produétion has no kind of merit to plead iy its fa- 
vour. It talks of love, but with an infipidity and languor that ren- 


der it, in the higheft degree, difgutting. gt. 


Art. 16. Letters to Eleonora. 12m0. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Becket. 

Thefe Letters attempt to exprefs the natural fentiments of love, and 
to exhibit a lively and genuine portrait of that paflion. They.fpeak 
not, however, tothe heart. Their Author has prepofteroufly ven- 
tured to imprefs his Reader with fenfations and emotions which he 


himfelf did not feel. st. 


Art. 17. Feffy ; or, The Bridal-day. Written by a Lady, af- 
ter the Manner of the late Mr. Richardfon, (Author of Clariffa, 
&c.) but not revifed by that celebrated Writer. 1zmo. 2 Vols, 
4s fewed. Noble. 1771. 

~ Circumftances of diftrefs are here collected for the purpofe of mo- 

ving the paffions; but they appear with fo little choice or propriety, 

that they produce a very contrary effect. ‘To imitate, with any de- 
gree of fuccefs, the manner of Richardfon, it is neceflary to poflefs 
fome proportion of his genius. 


Art. 18. The Marriage: or, Hiftory of four well-known Cha- 


’ yaéters. Tranflated from the celebrated French Novel of the fame 
Title. By Thomas Marten, A.M. 12mo. 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. 
Wheble, 1771. 


The progrefs of love in an unexperienced mind, with the caprices 


of that paflion, are defcribed in this performance, with more exatt-' 


nefs than delicacy, It does not feem to us that the original merited a 
tranflation. | | 
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Art. 19. Mifs Melmath; or, The New Clarifla, 12mo. 3 


Vols. gs. Lowndes, 1771. 

The good-natured and benevolent Reader will receive more plea- 
fure from the perufal of this work, than the critic. The former, 
whofe Aeart muft been rent by the cruel fate of the firft Clariffa, will 
be delighted with the better fortune of her amiable name-fake ; while 
theater will be lefs benignly employed in marking the inferiority of 
the new production, which, like other imitations, is certainly infe- 
rior to the original, 3 

The New Clariffa, however, is a performance of confiderable me- 
rit; and might, had the old one never been written, have poffefled a 
greater fhare of the public favour than it is now likely to obtain, un- 
der the unfortunate circumftance of comparifon. 

Art. 20. The unguarded Moment. 1t2mo. 2 Vols. §s. fewed, 
‘ Almon. 1771. 

This publication, unexceptionable in its moral, is not fo with re- 

ard to execution. It can boaft of no elegance of expreflion; and the 


incidents it defcribes are often extravagant and improbable. $t, 
Sg, Art. 21. The Noble Family. Ina Series of Letters. By Mrs. 


Auftin. 1zmo. 3 Vols. gos. Pearch. 1771. 
This novel is replete with bufinefs and incident; but it wants 
nature and probability; and its Author is little acquainted with the 


art of compofition. $¢, 


THEATRICAL, 

Art. 22. The Man of Family: a Sentimental Comedy. By the 
Author of the Placid Man, and Letters from Altamont in the Ca- 
pital to his Friends in the Country. 8vo. 1s. Od. Cadell. 
1771. 

An imitation of the Pere de Famille of Diderot, and defigned for 
the clofet. Its Author imagines, that it not only will bear a near in- 
Spection, but, like a good pi@ure, will improve upon a clofer examination, 
We are however of a very different opinion. The Reader, whom it 
entertains, muft, we apprehend, be deftitute of tafte, and little ac- 
quainted with real life. It difplays no vivacity of dialogue, and its 
characters are neither marked with precifion, nor fuftained with pro- 
priety. It fubftitutes dulnefs for delicacy, and trite maxims of mo- 
rality for exalted fentiments. The talents of its Author are better 


calculated for compofing a fermon than a comedy. st, 


RELIGIOUS and CONTROVERSIAL. 

Art. 23. 4 Letter to a modern Defender of Chrifiianity. To which 
is added, A Tract on the Ground and Nature of Chriftian Re- 
demption.f 12mo. 1s. Nicoll. 1771. 

Although the Writer of this Letter is a follower of William Law 
and of Jacob Behmen, we do not find many of thofe unaccountable 
and inexplicable phrafes and expreffions with which fome produ€tions 
of this kind have abounded. An advertifement at the beginning ob- 
ferves, that ‘ It is needlefs to fay any thing of the original compoi- 
tion of the following letter, or of the perfon to whom it was feveral 
years ago addrefied. It has been fince confiderably altered; and with 
an application as ftrictly juft as the firft, is publifhed in this new 
form, not as an occafion of controverfy, but for the fake of —_ woe 
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defire to be delivered from the mazes of human opinion, and reftored 
to the fimplicity and purity of their firit created life.’ 


We are not particularly informed, either in the advertifement, or 


in,the Letter itfelf, for what perfon it is immediately intended, but 
‘the very firft paragraph, we fuppofe, is thought to afford a fufficient 
criterion for pointing him out to the Reader: ‘ Whilit I was lately 
reading,’ it is faid, ‘ your idolized productions, The old great Work 
without Beginning, Middle, or End, and The new little one that 
ends in nothing, I could not fupprefs the wonder which almoft every 
page excited, that one of our common nature fhould liye till your 
time of day, and entertain of himfelf and his writings an opinion fo 
different from the reft of mankind, and fo repugnant to every prin- 
ciple of truth and piety.” A note which we meet with in the farther 
part of the book exprefsly mentions the prefent bifhop of Gloucefter, 
and his doGrine of grace. Several of the reflections here delivered, 
however juft they inay be, appear to be more fevere and farcaftical 
than is perfeétly confiftent with that humility and meeknefs which 
writers of this ftamp plead greatly for. In one part of this work we 
obferve, that the author whom it attacks is placed in the rank with 


Tindal ; and Wollafton alfo is brought in as one of the party: after 


which our Correfpondent proceeds as follows: ‘ Now, if you have a 
migd to know how it comes to pafs, that fuch defenders of religion 
ds‘yourfelf, fuch.oppugners as ‘l'indal, and fuch blunderers as Wol- 
Jafton, have in one fenfe never done Chriftianity good or harm, I 
will tell you, you have all fet out upon a wrong foundation, &c.’ 

’ Whatever truth there may be in /ome of this Author’s obfervations, 
it is moft certainly unpardonable in him to join the term Jdlunderer 
with the refpeCtable name of Woll/afon, and might perfuade his read- 
ers to pay no farther attention to his work. There is a degree of 
acutenefs and good fenfe in his obfervations, but his expreflions are 
fometimes mean, and a mixture of my/fici/m or of Quakeri/m runs 
throughout the whole Letter: poffibly, if his meaning was fully ex- 
plained, it might appear that he intends nothing more, as to his 
views of religion, than is intended by every ferious and well-difpofed 
mind. We find fome ftrange remarks in one place upon the {crip- 
tures, or the written word, for the writing of which he tells us, our 
Saviour gave no orders: he allows that the apoftles intended the glory 
of God and the good of mankind, by their narratives, * but how,’ 
fays he, ‘ that glory and good have been hitherto ferved, let the pre- 
fent fcene of things, and the annals of former ages declare; how they 
may be ferved, feems not as yet to have appeared.’ He feems to 
think that ithad been as happy, nay happier, for the world, if thefe 
fori More had not been publifhed, for ‘God would not,’ he con- 
cludes, * have left himfelf without witnefs,—there might then have 
been,’ he adds, ‘ apoftles, evangeliils, teachers of God’s own fend- 
ing, in the Spirit, as well as the name of Chrift, whilft a pretence to 
free enquiry could never have fprung up. But, alas! as foon as 
mankind unhappily got hold of a book to call the gofpel, giving out, 
that in it was fome rule of faith, and in it was contained all things ne- 
ceffary to falvation ;—then did they (with refpeéct to themfelves) fore- 
ftall the goodnefs of God, putting Antichrift in the place of his Son ; 


“then was the mantle of Chriit put upon the rudiments of this 


2 world ; 
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world ;—mankind explaining his words,—and lofing by that means 
the fpirit and power thereof.’ Surely we may fay, upon this, how 
near do enthufiafm and fanaticifm approach to popery and infide- 


lity ! it. 


Art. 24. Three Sermons preached on particular Occafions: v1z. 
The fir on the 29th of November 1759, being the Day appoint- 
ed for a general Thankfgiving for the Congueft of Quebec, &c. 
The fecond at a Vifitation, held the 2cth of April176:. ‘The 
third againft with-helding of Bread-corn, on the 17th of Auguft 
1766. By John Sampfon, M. A. Rector of Crofcombe in Somer- 
fetfhire, and late Fellow of Merton College. 8vo. 15s, 6d. 
Wilkie. 1771. 

Few difcourfes of this kind are utterly deftitute of fomething good 
and ufeful; thofe now before us appeag to be on the whole ingenious 
and fenfible, though fometimes fuperficial, and rather inconclufive 
in refpe&t to the inferences which are drawn from fome parts of the 
fabjeéts. One particular we could not avoid remarking, as fingular 
in a Protefant minifter, though it fhould be thought to difcover a 
benevolent mind. Itis inthe fermon on the conqueft of Quebec, 
where he recommends it to his auditors ‘toimplore Almighty God— 
that he would receive thofe into his mercy, who were (fays he) flain 
in this juft and neceffary war.’ “ 
Art. 25. Reflectrons upom the Study of Divinity. ‘To which are 

fubjoined, Heads of a Courfe of Lectures. By Edward Bentham, 

D. D. King’s Profeffor of Divinity, and Canon of Chrift-church, 

Oxford. 8vo, 1s.6d. White, &c. 1771. 


It hath been a frequent complaint, with regard to the famous and _ 


learned univerfities of Oxford and Cambridge, that the public pro- 
fefforfhips have been too much converted into finecures, and that 
there is a deficiency of public le&tures. A difpofition to remove this 
complaint feems to have prevailed of late years, and perhaps we are, 
in fome meafure, indebted for it to the admirable effeéts which have 
been produced by the Vinerian inftitution. Archbifhop Secker, who 
had a great concern for the honour and good conduét of the clergy, 
was folicitous that divinity might be taught to better advantage 
than had ufually been done; and, for this purpofe, he engaged Dr. 
Bentham to accept the office of King’s profeffor of that {cience, in 
Oxford. The doctor has here prefented the heads of his courfe of 
leétures to the public, together with a number of obfervations on the 
ftudy of divinity, and the method to be purfued by a tutor in com- 
municating its principles, and by a ftudent in gaining an acquaint- 
ance with it. The reflections are, moft of them, judicious, and few 
. the Author’s clofe attention to every branch of theology. ‘The plan 
is very extenfive, and, if well-filled up, would make a more com- 
pleat body of divinity than has yet appeared. It cannot be doubt- 
ed but that the ftudents who are formed upon this fcheme muft be 
qualified for becoming ufeful minifters in their refpective parithes. 
They will have a greater ftock of knowledge than is commonly met 
with, and will poffefs a degree of rationality and moderation far fu- 
perior to what we fee in the methodiftical part of the clergy. At 
the fame time, this courfe of lectures does not feem calculated to pro- 
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duce perfons who will be animated with the daring zeal of a Black- 

bourne, or rife even to the gentle and charming liberality of a Jor- 

tin. Without indulging to a fpirit of innovation and novelty, Dr. 

Bentham’s pupils will probably continue in:a peaceful fubjection to 

eftablithed doétrines and conititutions ; and fuch, we apprehend, are 

the very kind of clergymen that would be mot agreeable to the tem- 
per and views of the late archbifhop Secker. 

Art. 26. Free Thoughts upon a Free Enquiry into the Authenticity 
of the frft and fecond Chapters of St. Matthew's Gofpel. Addrefied 
to the anonymous Author. With a fhort prefatory Defence of 
the Purity and Integrity of the New-Teftament Canon. By Theo- 
philus. 8vo. 1s. Wilkie., 

‘This is the production, not only of a fenfible Writer, but of one 
who entertains the moft enlarged views with regard to the dottrines 
of the New Teflament. We cannot, therefore, but think that he is 
more difconcerted at the Free Enquiry than might be expected from a 
perfon of fo liberal a turn of fentiment. The caufe of truth will bear 
the ftricteft fcrutiny ; and could it even be proved, that the two firtt 
chapters of St. Matthew are fpurious, the purity and integrity of 
the gofpel canon would ftiill be maintained, according to the very 
idea of the fubjeé&t laid down by Theophilus himfelf, viz. ‘ That 
no one truth in the New-Teftament code, on which the principle, 
{pirit, and power of that revelation fuftains its divine authority, can 
be fuppofed to come within the powet of man to change cr alter; or, 
in other words, that there is no one fanétifying, faving truth, which 
can be taken from, or changed in that volume.’ We do not make 
thefe remarks as concurring in opinion with the Author of the Free 
Enquiry. On the contrary, we think it highly probable that the frit 
and fecond chapters of St. Matthew are authentic, and that his hifto- 
ry was Originally written in the Greek language. 

As to the thoughts here offered by Theophilus, many of them are 
judicious and important, and tend, in no inconfiderable degree, to 
- remove feveral of the difficulties itarted in the work to which the 

pamphlet before us is an anfwer. KK . 

Of the Free Enquiry, which has given birth to thefe Free Thoughts, 
our Readers will find an account in the Review for April. 

Art. 27. The Authenticity of the firft and fecond Chapters of St, 
Matthew's Gofpel vindicated. In Anfwer to a Treatife, intitled, 
‘ A Free Enguiry into the Authenticity,’ &c., 8vo. 6d. Wilkie, 
This little piece, which is written with remarkable candour, comes 

directly to the point in debate. In our account of the Free Enquiry, 

we obferved, that the Author of it had been more fuccefsful in ftat- 
ing the internal than the external evidence relative to his fubject, 

The trath of this remark is abundantly manifeit in the prefent per- 

formance ; the Writer of which hath brought feveral confiderable ar- 

guments to fupport the authenticity of the two firft chapters of St. 

Matthew. He has rendered it almoft certain that the Ebionite gofpel 

was Only a tranflation from the Greek, and has fhewn, that the Free 

Enquirer is miftaken in fome of his authorities. In fhort, that gentlee 

man will find this tra¢t to be worthy of his very ferious attention. 
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Art. 28. De Vita et Moribus Fohannis Burtoni, 8.T.P. Etonens 

fis. Epiftola Edwardi Bentham, §.T.P.R. ad Reverendum admo- 

dum Robertum Lowth, S.T. P. Epifcopum Oxenienfem, 8vo. 64d. 

White, &c. 1771. 

The general character of the late Dr. Purton cannot have been 
unknown to ourlearned Readers, and we have feveral times had oc- 
cafion to mention his writings in the courfe of our Review. A more 
particularly account of him may, however, be acceptable to many 

rfons; and fuch an account is now prefented to the public by Dr. 
Senthem, partly from private affection and gratitude, and partly 
with a view of exhibiting to the clergy an ufeful and laudable ex- 
ample. 

From the narrative here given it appears, that Dr. Burton was long 
an eminent tutor at Oxford, chat he always retained a peculiar 
fondnefs for academical exercifes; and was a great friend to improve- 
ments in the difcipline of the univerfity. It is much to his honour 
that he introduced Locke, and other modern philofophers, into the 
fchools. In anumber of refpeéts befide, his life and conduct were 
deferving. of notice and applaufe ;—but, for particulars, we muft re- 
fer to the tract itfelf, which cannot fail of being entertaining to fuch 
as love to be acquainted with the peaceful employments of men who 
have'been devoted to literary ftudies. K. 
Art. 29. Oratio Harveii Inftituto habita in Theatro Collegiit Regas 

lis Medicorum Londinenfis, fefto San@i Luca, O&. 18. 1770. 4tod 

1s. Johnfton. 

A flowery declamation, in which we are told, what we.have been 
often told before by the learned college, viz. that Linacre was the 
Macenas of the age in which he lived. - The orator is Dr. Relhan. D, 
Art. 30. Animadverfions upon Elements of Criticifnt: calculated 

equally for the Benefit of that celebrated Work, and the Improve- 

ment of Englifh Stile. With an Appendix on Scotticifm. By 

James Elphiniton. 8vo. 2s. 6d. fewed. Owen. 1771. 

The Author of this publication does not feem to ve unacquainted 
with the principles of the Englifh language ; and his animadverfions 
may anfwer, in fome meafure, the ends he propofed by them. We 
muft obferve, however, that he appears to us to have conceived too 
high an opinion of the work he has criticifed, which, with regard to 
compofition, in particular, 1s extremely defective: it no where at- 
tains to the praife of elegance; and it every where abounds with 
grammatical inaccuracies, and colloquial impurities. St, 
Art. 31. The elementary Principles of Ta€tics; with new Obferva= 

tions on the military Art. Written originally in French by Sieur 

B——, Knight of the military Order of St. Lewis, and tranflated 

by an Officer of the Britith Army. 8vo. 6s. Hooper. 1771. . 

This appears to be the work of an ingenious and intelligent officer. 
It traces to their fource many errors in the prefent fyftem of taétics in 
Europe; and fuggefts a method by which they may be remedied. 
‘Lhe remarks, which it offers on the military difcipline and arrange- 
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ments of the Greeks an} Romans, have particular merit.  ~ gt 
td 
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SERMONS. 79 


Art. 32. A new and accurate Defcription of all the direé? and crofs 


Roads in Great Britain. By D. Patterfon, Affiftant to the Quarter- 
mafter general of his Majefty’s Forces. 8vo. 15s. 6d. fewed. 
Carpan. 1771. nS 
Several improvements are here made on the former publications of 

this kind; the new roads, and the alterations in the old ones, being 
efpecially noticed: but we have yet feen no road-book on a plan fuf- 
ficiently intelligible, and eafy for common ufe. They are all, indeed, 
fo intricate, that many, who may want to confult them, find ita very 
difficult matter to comprehend the fcheme of the work, fo as, on im- 
mediate infpection, to gain the information they may occafionally 
want. We apprehend the dictionary-form would prove more gene- 
rally ufeful; in which every circumftance relating to each town or 
city’ might be fimply comprehended in one article, without farther 
teference or deduétion. 

Art. 33. Travels into France and Italy, in a Series of Letters to 
a Lady. 1zmo, 2 Vols. 5s. fewed. Becket and De Hondt. 
1771. 

The difagreeable affectation of tafte and virtu, which runs through 
thefe volumes, is too frequently characteriitic of our travellers. The 
compliments too which the Author pays to the Lady, to whom he 
addreffes his Letters, are too frequent, and too infipid, to be any re- 
commendation to them. There are Readers, however, to whom, on 
the whole, this performance may not be unacceptable. St. 


S ER MON S&S. 

I. The Nature of the Chriftian Covenant confidered. In a Difcourfe on 
Gal. v. 5, 6. intended as a Confutation to the peftilential and no- 
vel Doétrines propagated and taught by certain itinerant Miffion- 
aries called Methodifts; who are now difperfing, in the moft artful 
Method, through this Kingdom, as the Author is advifed of by his 
Diocefan the Bifhop of Exeter. By the Rev, H. Land, A. M. late 
Fellow of Oriel College, Oxford, and Refor of Clare Portion in 
the Church of Tiverton. 8vo. 6d. Robinfon and Roberts, 

Wi. 4 Difcourfe upon Friendfbip, before the Corporation of Liverpool, 
By the Rev. William Hunter, ‘Fellow of Brazen-Nofe College, 
Oxford, and Minifter of St. Paul’s, Liverpool. §vo. 6d. Ca- 
dell. 1771. 

III. 4 Sermon on the Millenium, or Reign of Saints for a thoufand 
Years. By Jofeph Greenhill, A. M. Rector of Eaft Horfley and 
Eait Clandon, in Surry, 4to. Od. Wilkie. 1771. 

IV. Zovive és CuristT, to DIE 7s GAin. On the Death of the Rev. 
Mr. George Whitefield, at Newbury Port. By Jonathan Parfons, 
A. M. Minifter of the Prefbyterian Church there. To which aré 
added, An Account of his Interment, the Speech over his Grave 
by the Rev. Mr. Jewet; and fome Verfes to his Memory, by the 
Rev. Thomas Gibbons, D. D. Portfmouth, New Hampihire, 
printed. London reprinted. Buckland. Terrie! 

V. The Folly, Sin, and Danger of conforming to the World. Preached 
at a monthly Exercife, at the Rev. Mr. Reynolds’s Meeting-place, 
near Cripplegate, March 21. 1771, By Samuel Stennet, D. D. 
6d. Buckland, &c. 
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[ 8 ] 
CORRESPONDENCE. 


From Dublin we have received the following addrefs, the 
civility of which deferves that attention we have endeavoured 
to exprefs in. the review of the * Letter to Lord Townjfhend *,” 
which came with it, as we underftand, from the Author, 
who is (we daré fay) what he ftyles himfelf, a Lover of bis 
country. 

*s Gentlemen, 

« The very inconfiderable figure this country has made in 
the républic of letters, is, no doubt, the reafon you mever touch 
at itm your literary peregrinations. 

<¢ Juft as this reafon may be, I wifh it may not, in its con- 
fequence, prove a difcouragement to literature.. The love of 
fame was planted in the human breaft for very wife purpofes, 
which you do not (1 am fure) wifh to obftruét; and yet may 
not your inattention to this country have that operation ?) How 
many may expect to. receive immortality at your hands, wha 
could not hope for it from their fellow-citizens ? 

«© The facts ftated in the /mall compofition which I fend you, 
are little, if at all, known in England, notwithftanding it can- 
not be denied, that they deferve the attention of every one that 
wifSes well to the intereft of the Britifh empire, but particularly 
of the Society for the encouragement of arts, who have fo laud- 
ably extended their encouragement to this much-negleéted coun- 
try. 

e The obvious means you have of recommending defigns of 
this kind to public attention, is the beft, apology that can be 
made for this communication, 

“© Tam, (Gentlemen), your obedient fervant, 
“© A Lover or His Country.” 


We aflure this worthy gentleman, that we heartily with our 
ability to recommend, effectually, defigns of the fort which is 
here communicated, were at all proportioned to our inclination. 
But, alas! ** Patria cecidére manus!” : 

We behold, with fiza/ concern, the horrid uncultivated waftes 
on the bofom of our fruitful mother, England. A gentleman, 
whom our Correfpondent frequently praifes, has made the tour 
of this kingdom, and ftrenuoufly recommends the cultivation of 
thefe waftes, We gave our humble fuffrage for that great and 


. good work of improvement, as we heartily give it to this which 


is now propofed by our Correfpondent, 

And, as true friends to the cultivation of every part of the 
Britifh empire, we earneftly recommend to the defigners of 
fuch public fpirited plans, not to promife too great things. We 
know that the fuppofed extravagancies of Mr, Young’s fcheme 


have hurt its reception. ‘* A%sderata durant” be our motto. Cc. 





——— 


* See page 65 of this month’s Review. 
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